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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N the whole, the war news tends to be better this week, 
O and we note that the able and trustworthy correspondent 
of the Morning Post at the front states in Friday’s issue that 
“marked progress has been made by the British forces in 
the last five months,” that “there are indications that the 
struggle cannot be prolonged, and the British everywhere are 
confident and hopeful. The enemy are being harassed ener- 
geticallyand continually. Johannesburg is beginning toassume 
its normal appearance.” At thesame time, in atelegram from 
Lord Kitchener, published also on Friday, come indications that 
the Boers still in the field are growing demoralised, and are 
failing to conduct the war with ordinary humanity. A force 
of twenty Yeomen were compelled to surrender on July 28th 
hy two hundred Boers. “After surrender Boers made native 
scouts hold up hands and shot them in cold blood. After- 
wards shot one wounded Yeoman, Trooper Finch ; remainder 
were released. Reason for shooting Finch, Boers said 
they thought he was Cape boy.” It is also stated that 
Kruitzinger announces his intention to shoot all natives in 
British employ, whether armed or unarmed, and that many 
cases of cold-blooded murder of natives in Cape Colony have 
recently occurred, If the Boers carry out their threats, as 
we fear seems possible, they will know what to expect at 
our hands. Clemency to rebels is a debateable point, but 
not to murderers, whether of black or white men. 





The European Ambassadors in Pekin have at last arrived 
at a final agreement as to the indemnity to be paid by China. 
It is to amount to £64,000,000, bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
and is to be entirely paid off by 1940. Payment of the instal- 
ments, which will not commence till 1904, is secured on 
the foreign Customs as yet unappropriated, on the transit 
duties, and on a portion of the Salt-duty, and will be made to 
a Committee of bankers at Shanghai, who will distribute the 
funds. The arrangement is probably as reasonable a one as 
could under the circumstances be made, and amounts sub- 
stantially to this, that for thirty-seven years China will pay 
to Europe a tribute which will begin at about £3,000,000 and 
constantly decrease. The drawback is that the payments, 
with the interest on previous indemnities, will consume the 
whole free revenue of China, will for a generation be a per- 
petual irritation to the Mandarins, and will furnish an excuse 
for any exactions they may be able to levy. No people would | 
pay such a tribute without hating those who levied it, or 
without devising schemes of evasion which will, whenever 
convenient, be a ground of quarrel. 
further punishments is to be waived, and negotiations as to 


All discussion as to | 


trade privileges will be with the separate Powers, and not | 





with Europe as a whole. China, in fact, has baffled all 
demands except the one for tribute. 


The Austrian papers fully expect that if the new duties on 
food are accepted by the German Parliament there will be a 
tariff war between Austria and the German Empire. The 
first effect of the proposals has been to alienate the 
sympathies of the strong German party in Austria, and the 
second to bring Hungary into line with the Clericals in 
questioning the value of the Triple Alliance. The total result 
is disastrous for Germany, and it is possible that the duties 
may be reconsidered, but most unlikely. The Agrarians 
really desire prohibition, and they can destroy any Govern- 
ment which rejects their demands. They are told very 
clearly that they are weakening the Government, which 
protects them against the Liberals, but they reply that 
Free-trade in cereals and meat will ruin them, and that, 
happen what may, they will not be ruined. There is some 
exaggeration in the attitude of both parties, but the whole 
business furnishes unpleasant proof of the extent to which 
economic considerations now rule in politics. Classes on the 
Continent, like nations, now postpone every consideration to 
a savage fear of growing poor. 


The Duke of Cornwall has addressed to Lord Hopetoun, the 
Governor-General of Australia, a letter remarkable for its good 
feeling, its sense, and its entire freedom from that stilted com- 
monplace which so often obscures and spoils Royal addresses. 
He praises the Australians for their “instinct of order,” for 
the readiness with which they have formed a Volunteer Army, 
now numbering twenty-five thousand men, and for the 
example they have set in forming a Cadet Corps, 
which, “ besides the benefit of the physical training, incul- 
cates into the coming generation that spirit of subordi- 
nation...... which is so essential not merely to the 
soldier, but to the development of the national character,” 
and which, we may add, is especially needed in Australia, where 
the “larrikin” element in the population is the perplexity 
of those who teach as well as of those who govern. The Duke 
has evidently been most popular, and we cannot but think 
that his visit, which has taught him so much, will help to 
enable Australians to realise that they really stand close to 
the national life of the vast Empire for which already they 
have fought so well. 


It is difficult to ascertain the truth as to the relation of the 
Italian masses to the house of Savoy, but every now and then 
an incident happens which indicates at least a strong attach- 
ment. July 29th, for example, is the anniversary of King 
Humbert’s assassination, and in all the Italian cities © it 
was kept as a day of mourning. In Rome, in par- 
ticular, a vast procession nearly three miles long, bearing 
fifteen hundred banners, marched to the Pantheon, 
and “filed round the catafalque dipping their banners 
before the tombs of King Humbert and King Victor 
Emanuel.” The spectators were counted by the hundred 
thousand, and the reporter notes their tranquillity and their 
respectful bearing. That does not look as if “the Savoyards ” 
had lost their charm for the people, or were in the least likely 
to be sent back to Piedmont. We fancy that in Italy, where, 
we must not forget, there are no pretenders to the general 
crown, the throne is, as in England, still the rallying-point. 
| That may not be a philosophic feeling, bat all experience shows 
that it is useful, and since when was mankind wise P 





We find it difficult to believe, as both the Emperor of 
Russia and the Emperor of Austria desire peace, that the 
struggle over the Balkans will result in war, but the news- 


| paper polemic undoubtedly becomes sharp. The Russians 
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are bitterly indignant that Roumania should have ventured 
to ally herself with Austria, and say that recent arrange- 
ments constitute “an audacious challenge” to their Empire, 
which would justify her being cracked like a nut 
by Russian armies. To this the Austrian wilitary 
organ, the Reichswehr, replies by a direct defiance. Roumania, 
the writer contends, with her magnificent fortresses, could 
hold the strategic entrance to the Balkans even if 
Austria- Hungary sent her no aid, but if Austria and 
Roumania in conjunction marched towards Kieff the Russian 
position would be a very bad one. Remarks of that kind in 
papers which are not quite free certainly suggest that some- 
body is thinking about war, and are not calculated to diminish 
excitement in “military parties” which exist and are strong 
in both Empires. The Russians seem to have forgotten 
Plevna very soon. 


The Church has lost an eminent prelate in Dr. Brooke Foss 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham, who died on July 27th, aged 
seventy-six. He was the greatest theologian the Church of 
England has recently produced, a scholar who was respected 
even by German controversialists, and a man whose mental 
power impressed all with whom he came in contact. His first 
book, “An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” was 
published when he was only twenty-five, and is still a text- 
book with serious theological students, and his ‘“ Cambridge 
Text” of the New Testament, which it took him with his great 
colleague, Dr. Hort, twenty-eight years to prepare, is accepted 
throughout the world as the most learned and suggestive. 
Though far from illiberal, he was very orthodox, and his defence 
of the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel is the one on which 
all disputants on that side rely. As Bishop he was remark- 
able for his interest in social questions, his leaning being 
towards a Collectivism based on Christianity, and it was 
his judicious but sympathetic intervention which termi- 
nated the great miners’ strike of 1892. He was, in short, a 
grand example that a learned Bishop—and, as we have argued 
elsewhere, a few learned Bishops are indispensable—need not 
be an inefficient controller of a diocese. 


The British Medical Association is sitting at Cheltenham, 
and on Wednesday some very intéresting facts were brought 
forward as to the position of the wounded in naval battles. 
Owing to the alterations in the structure of the ships, the old 
arrangements under which the wounded were at once carried 
down to the cockpit cannot be continued, and, in the opinion 
of Fleet-Surgeon C. Kirker, the most humane course, now 
adopted both by the French and Japanese, is to leave the 
wounded sailors to lie where they are until the action is over, 
and men can be spared to carry them down in ambulances, 
which it will take some mechanical skill to devise. <A light 
sleigh on runners of his own device is now being tested 
previous to approval. The wounded are as safe on deck for a 
short time as elsewhere, and modern wounds do not cause 
dangerous loss of blood. It is essential, however, that each 
ship should have an operating-room, which at present is not 
included in the accepted designs. It appears that the general 
health of sailors in warships is good, iron being much better 
than wood for sanitation, but some improvements are greatly 
required, and should be attended to by the Admiralty at once, 
so that the sailor should be at least as well off in battle as the 
soldier. He is as much exposed, and he cannot retreat, 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Salisbury moved 
the second reading of the Bill which confers on the King the 
right to change his style and title, but does not specify in 
what particular terms. This was done, said Lord Salisbury, 
to make the passage of the Bill easier, but it did not mean 
that the King would arbitrarily select a new title; he would 
be guided by his responsible Ministers. Lord Rosebery, 
who followed, stated what has been published in the Press, 
namely, that the new title was in fact to be “ of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, King.’ He would prefer “of 
the Britains beyond the seas.” “It would be in consonance 
with the ancient form of the title ‘Britanniarum.’” 
Lord Salisbury, however, was not inclined to accept 
the suggestion, and, we think, rightly, for it smacks a 
little of pedantry. “The Britains” were, of course, * Great 
Britain” and “Lesser Britain,” 7e., Ireland, for while 
this island was called Magna Britannia Ireland was 


a 
styled Parva Britannia. That, however, is a fact almost 


forgotten, except when we say, “ Britain is proud of her sons” 
and mean, or ought to mean, the United Kingdom. Tn the 
end the Bill was read a second time. In our Opinion, the 
great argument in favour of the Government’s proposed form 
is that it appears to be generally liked and accepted in th 
Colonies, 


On Saturday last it was announced in the Honse of 
Commons that a compromise had been arrived at between 
the Government and the Opposition in regard to the Aor. 
cultural Land and Tithe Rating Bills, and that they woulg 
not be officially opposed to the point of obstruction if they 
were limited to four years. This made the debate on tha 
second reading of the Continuance Bill which took place oy 
Monday somewhat of a farce. The Opposition speakers 
splashed about in a marsh of dreary rhetoric about “doles” 
and “class legislation,” or indulged in bewildered paradoxes 
in regard to hereditary burdens on land. The Government 
speakers, on the other hand, met their opponents with all, ang 
more than all, the ineptitude they have so often displayed in 
regard to this question. They made vague excuses based ona 
half-hearted use of statistics instead of boldly facing the 
question and setting forth the simple and absolutely incontro. 
vertible facts that control the whole problem. 


These are (1) that the law of the land originally placed rates 
upon personal property as well as on realty ; (2) that ever sincg 
1840 an annual Act has been passed specially exempting from 
rates personalty and all forms of property except real 
property and tithes; (3) that if that special and “ class dole” 
to personalty were not passed each year, personalty must 
bear a share of the burden; and (4) that therefore an Act 
making agricultural land and tithes only pay half-rates is in 
effect only a partial addition to the system of exemption begun 
in 1840. As we said last week, the Government should have 
taken the Act of 1840 out of the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act, and placed it andthe Agricultural Land and Tithe Rates 
Acts in one continuance measure. Then the true nature of our 
rating system would have been apparent, and the ignorance or 
dishonesty of any rhetorical flourishes in regard to “doles” 
would have been apparent. Ultimately the second reading of 
the Bill was passed, but not before the Nationalist Members 
had produced “a scene.” Asa piece of Parliamentary play. 
acting it was not, however, very effective ; and the House, and 
still more the country, saw the suspension of Mr. W. Redmond 
and Mr. P. O’Brien with perfect equanimity. The Closure 
was voted by a majority of 128 (258 to 150), and the second 
reading was then agreed to. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Balfour 
proposed the grant of £100,000 to Lord Rober ts in what, in 
our opinion, was a speech of rare eloquence and _ insight. 
Mr. Balfour has been censured for overdoing his praise of 
Lord Roberts by comparing his achievements to those of 
Wellington. Those who argue thus must be singularly 
ignorant of military affairs. The difficulties which a general 
has to overcome cannot be computed either by the number 
of men or by the picturesqueness and historical import 
ance of the commander opposed to him. It sounds, of 
course, much less magnificent to beat a Cronje at Paardeberg 
than a Napoleon at Waterloo, but it by no means follows 
that the less high-sounding victory is the easier. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman supported the grant, but Mr. 
Dillon opposed it with insolent bitterness, and accused Lord 
Roberts of inhumanity. We are glad to note that though 
one or two Liberal speakers spoke against the vote, Mr. 
Haldane and Mr. Strachey, the latter speaking as a Radical, 
rebuked the Irish for their accusations against Lord Roberts, 
and paid a warm tribute to the General’s humanity of 
conduct. In the end Mr. Balfour was forced to move 
the Closure, and the grant was agreed to by a majority of 
208 votes (281 to 73). We have so often expressed our opinion 
as to Lord Roberts’s genius for war that it is unnecessary to 
repeat it here. No great soldier ever possessed a nobler 
and more humane character than his. His career proves 
that war does not in fact harden men’s hearts or in any 
way deprive them of the qualities of the good citizen. To men 
of Lord Roberts’s nature the field is a school of virtue, both 





in the ancient and the modern sense, 
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“hie beds on Thursday, after the Peers had unanimously 
yoted the grant to Lord Roberts—Lord Salisbury incidentally 

uarking that we give grants to military men and not to 
en “because we do not depend upon the services of 
civilians in the sense and to the extent that we do upon the 
enius of great commanders”—the House reported the 
Royal Declaration Bill without amendment, the majorities 
rejecting the several amendments varying between 60 and 71, 
put in small divisions. The debate was interesting and some- 
what fiery occasionally, owing to the stinging shafts of Lord 
Rosebery’s wit. We agree with Lord Rosebery that it would 
have been better to have considered the matter further, 
especially as regards the possibility of doing away with the 
Declaration altogether, as affording no safeguard not already 
provided in a better form, but things having gone so far we 
suppose it will now be best to pass the Government Bill and 
close the whole incident. If, however, the Bill does not get 
through the Commons, then we are decidedly in favour of 
considering, not what is the best form of Declaration, but 
whether any Declaration is wanted to ensure that essential 
of the Constitution,—a Protestant Sovereign. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, the Loan Bill 
being under discussion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made what must be considered a fairly hopeful statement 
in regard to the war. “He declared that there was already a 
very considerable reduction in the weekly expenditure on the 
war, and he had reason to anticipate a larger reduction 
before long. That is very satisfactory, and we do not see 
any reason to suppose it to be too optimistic. In spite of 
the occasional mishaps, one cannot watch the daily course of 
the war without noticing the shrinkage in the character and 
area of the hostilities now proceeding. And such shrinkage 
means a reduction in expenditure. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the squabble which 
has been going on throughout the week between the Daily Mail 
and the War Office in regard to the publication of official 
secrets, and will only say here that all the indications point to 
the matter ending in nothing, as such disputes between 
Ministers and the Press invariably do. Ministers are, perhaps 
not unnaturally, apt to be very angry at the premature publi- 
cation of documents marked “ Confidential,’ even though 
they are not per se very important, but the opinion of the 
country, which looks on impartially, can, we believe, be 
crystallised in this sentence of direction to Ministers :—* It is 
in the first place your duty to keep your own secrets, and to 
make your official servants do likewise. If, however, any 
newspaper can be shown to have corrupted public servants, 
and induced them to betray their trust, we will support 
you in inflicting the severest punishment. But you must 
get a good case, and prove it, and not try to make the news- 
papers responsible for doing your own work,—ze., that of 
stopping leakages in your own Departments.’ To use strong 
language about newspapers, and then not to take action 
consonant with that language, cannot be wise. 


The New York Evening Post reports that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s firm will shortiy become “ a corporation,” or, as we 
should say, a limited liability company. 'The reason assigned 
is that its business has become too extended for individual 
management, Years ago we pointed out this as the obstacle 
which would prevent the growth of mammoth millionaires. 
It is not only that their brain-power becomes overtaxed, for 
that may not happen if the source of wealth is the 
incessant repetition of one plan, but that they grow 
overworked and liable to all kinds of nervous dis- 
orders. There is no remedy for this except the “ corpora- 
tion,” and that is an imperfect remedy, no corpora- 
tion having the courage or the energy of an individual. The 
freedom from too great sense of responsibility which we all 
seek in soldiers and statesmen can never exist in an honest 
hoard of directors, and a dishonest one is only a nuisance. 
The remedy is to allow a virtual dictatorship within the board, 
and that sometimes succeeds, but then jealousy is an original 
element in most human natures. 


It is with deep regret that we record the sudden death of 
Lady Hilda Brodrick, the wife of the Secretary of State for 
War, which took place at Esher on Thursday morning after 
& very short illness due to blood- poisoning, resulting 





apparently from an affection of the throat. The sympathy 
felt for Mr. Brodrick will be by no means confined to his many 
and warm personal friends. The country is deeply touched at 
the thought of the terrible blow which bas fallen on an able 
and devoted servant of the State already burdened by a great 
weight of responsibility and anxious labour. No doubt later 
the carrying out of public duties proves the best of anodynes 
for domestic sorrow, but it is idle to pretend that this is so 
when the blow first falls. 


Unless we are mistaken, a letter in our correspondence 
columns signed “C. B.” incidentally explains the greatest 
of all the mysteries in regard to Mr. Rhodes,—the mystery of 
why the Liberals on the South African Committee allowed Mr, 
Rhodes to get off so very easily. “C.B.,” who, we do not doubt 
has authority for his facts, in effect states (1) that Mr. Rhodes 
gave £5,000 to the funds of the Liberal party—the reference 
to Mr. Schnadhorst and the context generally show that this 
was just before the General Election of 1892—on condition 
that the Liberals would pledge themselves not to leave Egypt ; 
(2) that Mr. Rhodes, on getting uneasy in regard to his con- 
ditions being fulfilled, began to talk about his money being 
sent to a charity instead; and (5) that he was then told by 
Mr. Schnadhorst that he was ‘directed from a lofty quarter 
to answer Mr. Rhodes that the Liberals will stick to Egypt 
and that £5,000.’ In other words, our correspondent declares 
that the Liberal party, like the Parnellites, took money, not in 
the ordinary way from a member of their own party and 
political creed, but from an outsider, and at the same time 
abandoned a particular item of their policy,—i.e., the policy of 
evacuation in Egypt. Mr. Rhodes bought up the evacuation 
policy for £5,000, 


If this is correct, and “ C. B.” ought to know, we obtain for 
the first time—for we do not remember to have seen the facts 
in print before—a clue to the extraordinary conduct of the 
nominally anti-Rhodes members of the South African Com- 
mittee, Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, These gentlemen, if the transaction recorded is 
correct, were at the mercy of Mr. Rhodes. They might, as 
we in fact noticed at the time that they did, perform a stage 
combat and make valiant passes over Mr. Rhodes’s head, but 
they knew that if they really pressed him he could make 
them supremely ridiculous, and something more, by publishing 
the story of how he bought and they—or rather the Liberal 
party—sold “all that excellent and useful policy known 
as the evacuation of Egypt.” No wonder the South African 
Committee was a fiasco, when Mr. Rhodes could at any 
moment tell the story of the £5,000 cheque and his dealings 
with the official organisation of the Liberal party. When it 
was noticed how little the Nationalists attacked Mr. Rhodes a 
witty Member remarked that the gift of the £10,000 was the 
best example of “an unexhausted improvement” that he had 
ever seen. But now it seems Mr. Rhodes had improved the 
Liberal Little England lands as wellas theIvish. Truly, Mr. 
Rhodes is a master of political agriculture. 


We trust that the Government, in spite of the pre- 
occupations of the war, are turning their attention to 
the question of the Boer prisoners, of whom, including 
the surrendered burghers, according to the answer given by 
Lord Stanley on Monday in the House of Commons, we 
now hold some 33,000. It is most important to know what is 
the real feeling of those prisoners towards the British in order 
to determine how best to deal with them. No doubt they do 
not all think alike. Some are absolutely irreconcilable. Some, 
again, are in all probability open to friendly influences. Of 
course, with a secretive people like the Boers it is very difficult 
to determine their attitude exactly, but by taking trouble a 
good deal might be done towards obtaining knowledge of the 
kind required for solving the problem of their future. We 
still adhere to the belief, and we are sustained in this view 
by the opinion of those who know the Boers best, that 
it would he possible to raise a considerable number of 
mounted riflemen out of the prisoners and surrendered men 
who could be used in various parts of the Empire. But if 
that is to be done it must be done carefully and without hurry, 
and on well-thought-out lines. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


- —— > 
THE FINAL SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. 


E cannot affect to be quite content with the “final” 
settlement of affairs in China, for we do not believe 
it to be final at all. Europe has gained none of the objects 
she set to herself when she agreed to her great international 
expedition. The reorganisation of China has not been so 
much as proposed, nor is the Empire “thrown open to 
European traffic.” “ Reparation for the past” has taken 
the form of a fine, which is in itself exorbitant, and which 
it is now fully admitted will fall on the wrong people ; and 
“security for the future” has, we greatly fear, been 
seriously diminished. The Manchu Court has discovered 
that outrages on the foreigner are extremely popular with 
its subjects, that the people approve resistance to all de- 
mands, just or unjust, and that it can always avoid personal 
consequences by a flight to the West, which, even if it re- 
turns to Pekin, will next time have been carefully arranged 
for. Its members have been shaken out of the dream of 
ages, and will, we may rely on it, devote much of the great 
ability at their disposal to the creation of forces which can 
maintain an effective guerilla war. ‘They have learned how 
to found and to supply arsenals, they have millions of 
brave men at their disposal, and if they cannot turn them 
into Prussian soldiers, they can and will turn them into 
riflemen as good as the Boers. Although we think the 
levy of Chinese Volunteers (the ‘“ Boxers’’) failed, the 
great Mandarins think that it succeeded, and already 
warnings are coming to Europe, and are believed in some 
well-informed quarters, that the movement will be 
repeated on a much greater scale. China is being 
honeycombed with village associations, which are in- 
tended to be rifle clubs, and which are filled with men 
whose motive power is savage vindictiveness against the 
barbarian, who, as they think, has insulted their civilisa- 
tion, desecrated their capital, and plundered themselves of 
untold amounts of treasure. The speech of the German 
Emperor about Huns bore very evil fruit, and the people 
of Northern China, as all experienced observers testify, 
are filled with a rage which nothing but vengeance will 
completely satiate. This is the. case all over the North, 
even in Manchuria, where the Russians are seriously 
alarmed by two facts that have almost escaped European 
attention. One is an amazing and apparently irresistible 
swarming of Chinese peasantry into the whole of the vast 
province, and even into districts recognised as Russian, 
and the other is the immovable steadiness with which they 
look to their own Court, and their own officials, for 
guidance and protection. Manchuria, we are told, is 
more Chinese in consequence of the war than it 
ever was, and much of the Russian effort to con- 
ciliate Sian is dictated by an apprehension that 
unless the men round the Throne can be conciliated 
the expansion of Russia to the Pacific may involve a 
century of effort and expense. ‘There are, in fact, in all 
directions signs of an unrest which threatens the foreigner, 
and which, as the experienced believe, especially the great 
Catholic clergy, who were so well informed before, will not 
pass away without a cataclysm. 

.On the other hand, the resources of Europe with which 
to meet any new movement have rather diminished than 
increased. Her children have not succeeded in building 
up a party in China. Whether they could have succeeded 
by boldly supporting the Reformers, as many maintain, or 
by aggrandising the Viceroys, as is believed by a whole 
school of observers on the spot, is, to our mind, doubtful; 
but of the broad fact there is no doubt whatever. There 
is no section of the Chinese which can be relied on to assist 
the white men; possibly no section which, if the cireum- 
stances were moderately propitious, would not join in the 
attack on them. The whites can never be very many of 
themselves in China, and they will probably be fewer, for 
it may be taken as certain that an international combina- 
tion against China will not again be made. The jealousies 
revealed during the late war were too acute for a renewal 
of the Concert. America has seceded, Russia plays for 
her own hand, France will not move without her great 
ally, and the Japanese statesmen perceive with irritation 
that Europe will sacrifice nothing for their interests. A 








a 
are sick of combined movements, which can only com. 
mence after they have agreed to a self-denying ordinaneg 
They seek rewards for effort, and failing money, which 
cannot again be levied in large sums, what are they to 
obtain if at the very first they pledge themselves not to 
take advantage of opportunities? Without such a pledgg 
they will not, as a corporation, move, and with it they 
have no heart, or their people have no heart, in moving. 
We venture to predict that the next invasion of Ching 
will be made by a single Power, and whichever Power 
makes it will provoke jealousies of a most dangerous kind, 
of which the Chinese are far too clever not to takg 
advantage. 

What, then, ought to be done? We do not know any 
more than the Ministers of Europe, who have just beey 
so conspicuously foiled ; but of what ought not to be dong 
we are fairly sure. The Governments ought not to relax 
their watchfulness, or their efforts to safeguard points on 
the coast and in the rivers to which Europeans can retreat 
when imminent danger arrives. They ought not to leayg 
themselves ignorant of changes in the Imperial Court, 
or of those signs that use and wont are giving way which 
throughout Asia, and in China especially, precede and 
presage any dangerous movements. England in par. 
ticular needs an Intelligence Department in the Far East, 
with men in it who are not ail Englishmen. Japaneso, 
Nepaulese, and Chinese from the Philippines can all give 
serious help in such a Department. Missionaries, converts, 
merchants, and the wandering traders should all be 
encouraged to communicate what they hear, and the whole 
should be digested by men not so entirely within a groove as 
the Legations in China are apt to be. An insect in a rut does 
not see much of ths country, or of the course the fox is 
taking. Once accurately informed, we may rely upoa 
the Government, its failures being almost invariably 
traceable, not to any defect either of purpose or of energy, 
but to sheer, sometimes almost inexplicable, ignorance. In 
the recent affair, just before the ‘“ Boxer” rising, for 
example, Sir Claude Macdonald, who is not stupid, thought 
that a little seasonable rain would put an end to all causes 
ofapprehension. Such ignorance is always dangerous, and 
in China peculiarly so, because of the absence of any outside 
help. Very few of the Europeans with local experience are 
disinterested, and at home it is only their representatives 
who keep the Governments alive to Chinese movements. 
Nothing is more extraordinary, but nothing is mora 
true, than that except during the few days when a 
massacre of Ministers was expected the English people 
could not be brought to take any interest in China. 
They takenone now. They await wearily the conclusion of 
negotiations, but if these lasted another twelve months 
they would wait wearily still, hardly caring enough to 
wonder or inquire why they were not brought to a con- 
clusion. Amidst such apathy an overworked Government, 
however able, is sure to grow careless, and of that careless- 
ness we are seriously afraid. We do not believe that tho 
Empress-Regent, or her advisers, or her people have either 
forgotten or forgiven the enormous insult which they com- 
pelled us to inflict on their country, and we fear that when 
the consequences of that insult begin to appear Europe 
will be as bewildered as it was in 1900, and far more help- 
less. This much at least is certain, that the diplomatists 
have obtained nothing which can in any way be considered 
q guarantee for future security. 





THE GOVERNMENT, THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, AND THE PRESS. 

We. cannot congratulate the Government or the Housé 

of Commons in regard to their attitude and 
behaviour toward the Press.- They are far too apt to 
bark a great deal and bite not at all, and that, whatever be 
the merits of any particular case, is always a weak and 
foolish thing todo. Last March, for example, the Times 
published the contents of a confidential paper in the shape 
of the draft Report of the Committee on the King’s Civil 
List. The action of the Times was at once made the 
subject of very angry comment in the House of Commons, 
and a great many severe things were said about its 
wickedness in making such a publication. We do not say 
that those who so gravely admonished the Times were 
necessarily wrong, for the true facts of the case have never 
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heen before the public; but in any event it was utterly 
absurd to make so great a business about the publication, 
and then do nothing, for the admonishment of the Lobby 
correspondent of the Times by the Speaker was, in fact, 
nothing. The latest case, that of the Daily Ma il, affords 
an even stronger example of the utter futility of the way 
jn which the Government and the House of Commons 
deal with the Press. The Daily Ma il is taken to task for 
publishing the contents of two confidential documents,— 
one of them some time ago, and the other recently, 
but in the recent case, be it noted, a day after portions 
of it had been pubiished in another newspaper. 
These documents, we are told, were circulated to none 
but Cabinet Ministers and War Office officials of the 
highest rank, and therefore it is suggested that they 
could only have been obtained by corrupt means, and the 
Daily Mail is inferentially accused of having used 
such corrupt means to obtain the contents of the papers in 
question. Now if this allegation is true, it is clear that 
no punishment could be too heavy for the editor and 
proprietors. If those responsible for the Duaily Mail 
really obtained the information by corruptly tempting 
poor men to commit a gross breach of their honour and 
duty, then assuredly the penalties should be as exemplary as 
the crime was odious. But what happens in fact? 
Instead of the Daily Mail being proceeded against with 
the utmost sternness, the War Office refuses to supply 
the Daily Mail with a certain official paper,—i.e., the 
casualty lists issued to the rest of the Press, but which 
the Daily Mail can and does obtain in other ways. Could 
anything be more ridiculous? A man is gravely accused 
of murder, and is punished by being told that in future he 
will not be allowed to use the main gate into Hyde Park. 
But to make things even more farcical, the House of 
Commons next plunges into a privilege incident. In the 
course of its quarrel with the Secretary of State for War, 
the Daily Mail, whether with or without justification we 
shall make no attempt to decide, used very strong 
language. But when people use offensive language there 
are only two ways of dealing with them. You must either, 
if it is in your power to do so, chastise them very 
thoroughly, or else ignore them altogether. But the House 
of Commons, as guardian of the honour of its Members, 
thinks differently. It solemnly passes a Resolution con- 
demning the Daily Mail for having committed a breach of 
privilege owing to its language, but absolutely refuses 
to act upon its condemnation. In fact, it acts as 
elderly spinsters may sometimes be seen to act when noisy 
little boys call them names in the street. They turn round 
and say, “ You very rude little boy,” and then walk on 
with great dignity. Honestly, we cannot say that such a 
method of dealing with the Press is either wise or, indeed, 
anything but supremely foolish. We do not, of course, 
wish to assert that either the Times or the Daily Mail or 
the daily papers accused on Tuesday of improperly and pre- 
maturely publishing the Report of the Pensions Committee 
acted rightly in publishing information which ought 
not to have been divulged to them by their correspondents. 
But that is after all a matter of taste and judgment rather 
than of morals. The essential question is not whether an 
editor should have refused certain items of news, but 
whether the newspapers in question used corrupt induce- 
ments to obtain news. If they did, then something far 
stronger than admonishments by the Speaker or a 
withdrawal of the casualty lists should be the punishment 
inflicted, 

We do not, however, wish to dwell any longer upon the 
merits of the particular case in dispute, which, after all, is, 
except for the principle involved, a very trumpery affair, 
though personally we believe the emphatic denial of the 
Daily Mail that they ever employed corrupt means to obtain 
the War Office information which they are censured for 
publishing, just as we believed the denial of the Times in 
the Civil List case that they used corrupt methods. We 
desire instead to lay down what appear to us to be the 
principles that ought to govern the relations of the Govern- 
ment and the Press. In the first place, we most emphati- 
cally agree with the Times that the Government must be the 
guardian of its own secrets. It is idle to say that this is 
impossible, for it is done every day in commercial offices, in 
the offices of solicitors, and in barristers’ chambers. Secrets 
which are of the greatest possible public interest, which 
involve vast sums of money, and, again, secrets on which 








the daily Press would greatly like to satisfy the curiosity of 
their readers, are habitually known and yet kept in 
the professions and places we have named. Why, then, 
cannot secrets which are known to Cabinet Ministers 
and great officials only be kept in the same way? 
The answer, of course, is that they can and ought to 
be kept, and would be kept if the Cabinet Ministers 
and chief officials used proper care and prudence in 
their business. But though Government Departments 
ought to keep their own secrets, we also hold that 
there should be the sternest penal legislation directed 
against any newspapers which may attempt to use corrupt 
or other illegal means to induce persons who know official 
secrets to betray them. If the agent of a newspaper 
were to attempt to undermine the probity and honour 
of an official by the offer of bribes, we would gladly see 
not merely the agent, but his employers, sent to penal 
servitude. We take it that the Official Secrets Act 
already provides for such cases. If not, it should at 
once be strengthened. But it will be said that the trouble 
comes, not from the newspapers who go to the officials, but 
from the officials who go to the newspapers and sell or 
give them information. In such cases it seems to us that 
we can only go back to our first principle. The Govern- 
ment must take the trouble to employ men whom they can 
trust with secrets. You might no doubt enact that it 
should be an offence to buy a secret which the editor knew 
to be an official secret, but practically such an enactment 
would have very little effect. In many cases no editor 
could tell whether a piece of news was or was not an 
official secret. But though you could not bind editors 
legally not to buy official secrets, no doubt an honourable 
editor would not buy a secret if and when he knew the 
man disclosing it was committing a grave breach of trust. 
Unfortunately, however, official secrets are very seldom 
disclosed in that way. They come at third or fourth 
hand, and not in the shape of an actual official confiden- 
tial document. In truth, the best security against injury 
being done by the disclosure of official secrets is the fact 
that no editor would ever publish an official secret which 
he knew would injure the interests of the country. Even 
if he were without any sense of patriotism—and whatever 
the public may think, editors as a rule are not any less 
patriotic than Ministers—he would know that a paper 
which injured the nation by disclosing an official secret 
would deal a deathblow at its own position. We come, 
then, back to our original point. The Government must 
keep their own secrets, and must take the responsibility of 
dismissing careless and “leaky” officials, even of the 
highest position, and not, instead of performing that 
simple duty, abuse the Press. At the same time, they 
must not hesitate, as we have said, to enforce the law if 
ever they find a newspaper trying to get officials to betray 
their trust. Unfortunately, this is a course of action 
which Governments never seem to have the strength to 
pursue. They are voluble in promiscuous denunciations 
of the Press, but they never have the courage to take 
action. 

We have one more word to say on the whole question. 
Ministers would be very much better advised if they had 
much less to do with the Press altogether. It is good 
neither for the Press nor the Government that their relations 
should be too intimate. It makes each side tend to be 
disloyal to their trust. Ministers tend to neglect the work 
of governing wisely and well for that of gaining personal 
applause. Newspapers are apt to forget that their 
first duty is to supply free and independent views 
and criticisms unbiassed by personal considerations. 
It is, unfortunately, notorious that Ministers often 
assiduously court the Press, and that the Press are any- 
thing but coy to those advances. If Ministers would be 
less afraid of the Press, less anxious for Press notice, and 
more independent, we should have a healthier tone as 
regards Press matters. At present Ministers either 
indulge in violent lovers’ quarrels with the Press, or 
else are far too familiar. We want independence from 
the Press, not transports of over-confidence tempered by 
angry friction. Our last word on the whole subject 
shall be of a practical kind. It would be far better 
if there were less conventional secrecy in Government 
offices. Too many documents are labelled “secret and 
confidential,” and ‘‘ most secret,” and the like, when they 
in reality contain no secrets. This constant crying of 
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“Wolf” produces the worst possible results, for 
familiarity with this bogus secrecy naturally breeds 
contempt. The secrets that are best kept are the real 
secrets,—those of which the people who know them clearly 
understand the importance. Such real secrets should only 
be told to persons who can be trusted absolutely. If ever, 
then they get out, the offence should be brought home to 
those who betrayed the secret rather than to the conduit- 
pipe through which the indiscretion was poured. 





THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


T is, we believe, a matter of pained and regretful 
comment among Roman Catholics just now that 
they find English opinion far more unfriendly to 
them than it used to be. They notice, or think they 
notice, a reaction towards the actively hostile spirit 
of former times, and they wonder what is the cause of 
this change, as they conceive it, in public opinion. Are they 
right,—has there been a change in the course of the last 
year or two, and are English people inclined to be less 
tolerant than formerly and more inclined to believe harsh 
things of Roman Catholicism? We do not believe that 
the English people are, in fact, becoming less tolerant, or 
that there is any tendency to be unjust and unsympathetic to 
the really spiritual side of Roman Catholicism. At the same 
time, we quite understand what Roman Catholics mean 
when they assert that the English atmosphere seems to 
them more hostile than it was. Undoubiedly there is a 
challenge to a very large part of the Roman Catholic 
claims which used hardly to be heard in former years, and 
so there seems something like a disappearance of the old 
wide tolerance. In reality, we believe that this seeming 
lack of tolerance and this show of hostility only affect 
Roman Catholicism on its material and political side, and 
do not in the very least affect the spiritual aspects of 
Roman Catholicism, and that in regard to those aspects 
Englishmen feel just as they used. But Roman Catholics, 
however spiritually minded themselves, do not readily 
notice such distinctions, but are inclined to lump things 
together, and to believe that Englishmen are becoming 
more hostile than formerly to Roman Catholicism as a 
whole. Naturally they ask: “Why is this? What has 
brought about this change in English public opinion ? ” 
We will endeavour to supply as far as we can the true 
answer to the question. 

During the past twenty years the ordinary Englishman 
had very largely come to regard Roman Catholics as a body 
of specially spiritually minded and specially respectable 
Nonconformists. He saw them learned in theology and self- 
sacrificing in good works, and though he might not like their 
doctrines, he regarded them like the Irvingites, or the Uni- 
tarians, or the Baptists,—as persons holding a particular 
set of theological views with which he did not sympathise 
personally, but which he considered they had a perfect right 
to hold and to put into practice. He did not merely 
tolerate them, but regarded them with sympathetic interest 
as a spiritual body doing good work and fighting the good 
fight against the material and secularist tendencies of the 
age. The fact that in theory the Roman Catholics were 
not willing to extend to Protestants the same spiritual 
tolerance felt for them by Protestants was disregarded, 
and the spiritual allegiance tendered by them to a 
non-English ecclesiastical organisation was also ignored 
and forgotten. It was foolish, perhaps, to ignore these 
facts, especially as Roman Catholics were always perfectly 
frank in regard to them, and never concealed their dis- 
belief in the notion that there could be several forms of 
spiritual truth, or threw any cloak over their allegiance 
to Rome. Still, the fact remains that Roman Catholics 
came to be regarded by English people in general as a 
religious sect not very unlike other religious sects. 

No doubt, in spite of abstract Roman Catholic 
teachings on these points, there was a good deal of 
practical truth in this view. But it went somewhat too 
far. Then a series of circumstances drew violent attention 
to the other side of the Roman Catholic position, and a 
reaction in public opinion followed which also has gone a 
great deal too far. What were these circumstances ? 
First, and by far the most important, was the action taken 


one thing which the ordinary Englishman feels strong} 
about, it is a case of injustice. If he believes tha 
injustice is being done to an individual or body of 
individuals, he holds it to be the duty of religious persons 
and organisations to step forward fearlessly, to take the 
side of the injured, and to see that justice is done. Most 
Englishmen, then, honestly and sincerely expected and 
believed, when the question was in debate whether 
Captain Dreyfus should have his case reopened and jus. 
tice be done him by a new trial, that the forces of the 
Church in France and at Rome would be arrayed in 
support of the prisoner’s demand. They expected, that 
is, that the cry of the prisoner would find a special 
response in the Roman Church. Instead they say 
the Roman Church in France, or, at any rate, that 
part of it which was visible to them, not boldly and 
without fear of consequences demanding that right should 
be done, but actually intervening to stifle the cry of the 
prisoner. They saw Roman Catholic priests and Roman 
Catholic editors appealing to the worst prejudices of the 
French nation in order to foment an attack on the whole 
Jewish race, and to brand as Semites and Huguenots al] 
who dared to support the cause of Dreyfus the Jew. No 
doubt there were thousands—nay, millions—of sincere and 
religious Roman Catholics on the Continent who did ro} 
join in the Anti-Semite, Anti-Dreyfus crusade, but the 
visible portion of the Roman Church was apparently 
arrayed to hunt down the Jew who called for mercy and 
justice. 

Englishmen, though at first staggered by the spectacle, 
felt sure that the central force of Roman Catholicism 
would be applied at any rate to stop the general 
crusade against the Jews, and to silence the demands for 
a new St. Bartholomew of the Hebrews. They remembered 
that Roman Catholicism was a highly centralised creed, 
and that Roman Catholics were spiritually controlled from 
rome, and they expected that just as they had seen ful- 
minations from the Holy See against this or that doctrinal 
movement believed to be prejudicial to Roman Catholicism, 
so they would see the Pope intervene to stop the crusade 
against the Jews. If the Pope could speak out 
avainst movements like Americanism, or could denounce 
Boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, he could denounce 
Anti-Semitism. To their intense surprise and astonish. 
ment the Papacy was silent, and not a finger was stirred 
at Rome, or at any rate stirred so as to be effective, 
either to stop the baiting of the Jews in general, or 
even to prevent the leaders of Roman Catholic opinion in 
France from denouncing those who dared to demand what 
they held to be justice for Dreyfus. It is not too much 
to say that the British people as a whole felt a sense of 
deep and poignant disappointment at the aititude of the 
Roman Church,—of a body, that is, which they had re- 
garded, and desired to regard, as a great spiritual force, 
and one which, whatever its doctrinal views, was working 
for truth and justice. Cosmopolitan critics will, of course, 
smile at the notion of the British householder feeling 
“ disappointed in the Roman Church.” But we are dealing 
with facts, and not with the alleged “ provincial attitude of 
mind of the British householder,” and undoubtedly the 
feeling in England was one of profound disappointment,— 
that of the man who feels and says, “I must say that I 
expected better things of the great Roman Church.” 
No doubt there are a great many reasons—some of them 
not a little cogent—why, in fact, the Papacy could not act 
differently than it did, but we are concerned now not so 
much with the excuses, sound or the reverse, for its action, 
as with the circumstance that such action was of a par- 
ticular kind, and had particular results in England. The 
Papacy might conceivably have lost France if it had 
vigorously and effectively condemned Anti-Semitism, but 
this cannot blind us to the fact that by not doing so 
a great blow was dealt to its influence in England. 
The disappointment in the — spiritual attitude of 
the Roman Church in regard to what the majority 
of Englishmen thought a matter of truth and 
justice, and not of politics, was profound in itself, and it 
was maintained by a number of circumstances which, 
though small per se, were of considerable importance when 
taken together. As soon as the Transvaal War broke out, 
the chief organs of Roman Catholicism on the Continent 
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stic to this country. The official organ of the 
was specially violent and abusive, and, indeed, 
there was a Clerical organ there was apparent an 
enemy of England. Very possibly the writers wrote rather 
as foreigners than as Roman Catholics, but Englishmen 
could hardly be expected, in the heat of the moment, to 
make this distinction, and thus their disappointment with 
Roman Catholicism over Anti-Semitism was increased, not 
allayed, by the war. The next minor cause may be said to 
have been largely accidental. Englishmen have always 
looked upon the kingdom of Italy with special interest and 
affection, and the attitude of the Vatican in regard to the 
temporal power has always caused regret in England. This 
feeling has also been intensified by the fact that the Italian 
Dynasty and Government have stood almost alone on the 
Continent in supporting the British against the Boers. 
When, then, after the assassination of the late King of 
Italy, the Vatican showed as great hostility as ever 
to the Italian Kingdom, and reiterated its claim to 
the temporal power, another non-conductor of sympathy 
may be said to have been developed. These special 
causes of a wave of unpopularity as regards Roman 
Catholicism were further strengthened by another 
accident. Cardinal Vaughan’s letter in regard to 
religious services in memory of the Queen may have 
been bold and straightforward, but it certainly was 
not tactful or calculated to efface the feelings of dis- 
appointment with the Roman Church which had grown 
up for other reasons. 

That letter may be said to have been the last stage in 
the disillusionment of the “man in the street” in regard 
to the theory that Roman Catholics were a sect very like 
other sects. When the Cardinal declared in words which 
resembled in spirit those addressed by the priest in Hamlet 
to Laertes, that the dead Queen could not receive the 
religious honours accorded to “ peace-parted souls ”’—the 
phrase is, of course, Shakespeare’s, not Cardinal Vaughan’s 
—the ordinary Englishman's impulse was to retort with 
the exuberance of language employed by Laertes. Very 
likely here, again, the Cardinal was in reality only doing 
an unavoidable duty, but the disappointment with Roman 
Catholicism was none the less keen among those who had 
come to believe that modern Roman Catholicism “ was 
just like any other creed as regards toleration.” Ina word, 
then, the reaction against Roman Catholicism noticed at 
present by members of that faith comes, not from any desire 
to take a hostile or aggressive attitude towards Rome, but 
from a certain disillusionment and disappointment in 
regard to the nature of Roman Catholicism. The ordinary 
Englishman had fashioned a form of Roman Catholicism 
in his own image, and believed it to be a true representa- 
tion of that creed. In reality, Roman Catholicism is 
something quite different. 

It is always well to face facts and do away with illusions, 
but we cannot help wishing very strongly that in the present 
case the illusion had never taken place, and so necessitated a 
period of disillusionment and disappointment, for in matters 
affecting religion reactions of that kind are apt to go much 
too far. Though we are Protestants to the backbone, we 
cannot condemn too strongly anything that approaches even 
in the very least degree to intolerance. We dislike more 
than we can say any attempt to rake into the rusty techni- 
calities of the Roman Catholic creed, and to prove, or rather 
try to prove, that Roman Catholics cannot be, in theory at 
any rate, good and loyal citizens, or to show that they are 
not fit subjects of absolute toleration because they are 
intolerant. Thank God, men are often infinitely better than 
their spiritual and political creeds, and we have not a shadow 
of doubtas to the loyalty of the Roman Catholics throughout 
England and the Empire. Again, we do not believe for a 
moment that English Roman Catholics would, if they could, 
imitate M. Drumont and his Anti-Semites and Anti-Hugue- 
nots. The notion is, of course, utterly preposterous. But 
the ordinary Englishman, having lived of late in something 
of a fool’s paradise about Roman Catholicism, is, we fear, 
just now apt to take his disillusionment rather bitterly. 
That being so, it is the duty of all true and liberal-minded 
Protestants to withstand all forms of intolerance, be the 
pleas raised for it never so subtle and ingenious, and to 
remember that tolerance is essential to the faith of the true 
Reformed Church, and that it is in that sign that we shall 
conquer. Those who never shared the fool’s paradise of 
which we speak should be foremost to insist that the nation 
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shall not be poisoned by an outbreak of bigotry. But, in 
truth, we do not fear any such outbreak. Englishmen may 
be surly and sulky when disillusioned and disappointed, 
but they do not really lose their good sense, and very shortly 
we hope to see, and believe we shall see, a return to a state of 
opinion better and healthier than before,—a state based on 
fact and not on illusion, but none the less just, tolerant, 
and liberal, and also sympathetic towards the best and 
most spiritual side of Roman Catholicism. The only 
certain way to ensure that Roman Catholics shall be good 
citizens is to treat themas such. Nothing must beallowed 
to deflect our minds from this, the central factor of the 
whole problem. 





THE DECAY OF LEADERSHIP. 


Ce readers have probably heard quite enough about 

the dissensions in the Liberal party. If nothing 
more were at stake than the credit of a political party 
the question might well be let alone. But there is more 
at stake. The character and efficiency of the House of 
Commons have suffered almost as severely as the character 
and efficiency of the Liberal Opposition. Party govern- 
ment is like a clock with two weights. Both are wanted 
to keep the machinery in going order. As things stand, 
the House of Commons is a half-paralysed organism. It 
moves, when the Government supplies the force, in the 
direction in which it is propelled, but it furnishes next to 
no useful criticism of Ministerial policy, and as likely as 
not has to be closured when it takes any such work in 
hand. Putting aside all speculation as to causes, there 
can be no doubt as to the fact. There are times when we 
are tempted to say that for any useful purpose the House 
of Commons serves at this moment its Members might as 
well be in their own homes, and Government measures be 
introduced in the Lords and knocked into shape there in 
Committee. This, of course, is a very general statement, 
and, as such, it has its exceptions. Now and again a 
question has brought some feature in the conduct of the 
war in South Africa under the notice of the Government, 
and some useful change has been effected. But in most 
of these cases newspaper criticism would have been quite 
as effective, since nothing more was needed than to get 
Ministerial attention drawn to the circumstance. That 
is a useful service for the question-maker to render, 
but it does not exhaust, it hardly even constitutes, 
the function of a Parliamentary Opposition. The 
weakness of that Opposition is seen in the plague of 
questions, and in the fact that the Closure sometimes comes 
when, though there has been too much talk, there has been 
too little argument. Members ask questions not to obtain 
information, but to annoy Ministers or magnify themselves. 
A wise leader of Opposition would allow some room for both 
motives, but he would make his displeasure visible whenever 
the time of the House was wasted, as it has been this Session, 
and the exercise of an invaluable right endangered. As 
regards obstruction, again, a certain amount of it is part of 
the proper business of an Opposition. But it is no part of 
that business so to repeat arguments which have been 
already used as to provoke the Closure before other argu- 
ments not yet used can be brought forward. Yet this was 
precisely what happened when Education Bill No. 2 was in 
Committee. A leaderless Opposition, revelling in the 
absence of the Chairman of Committees, spent a whole 
night in repeating second-reading speeches, and thereby 
threw away the opportunity of defending really pertinent 
amendments. No leader, wielding the powers that rightly 
belong to the position, would have allowed such childish 
strategy as this. He would have known that at this period 
of the Session, and in the special circumstances of the Bull, 
the Closure could never be far off, and he would have em- 
ployed the interval in finding fresh objections instead of 
allowing hour after hour to be spent in the repetition of 
stale ones. 


We have two excellent witnesses to the curious paralysis 
which has overtaken the House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister, speaking the other day of the difficulty of keep- 
ing the Unionist vote im chance divisions at anything like 
its normal strength, compared Parliamentary attendance 
now with what it was in Mr. Gladstone’s time. There 
were the same temptations to be absent then that 
there are now. Dinners were equally good, society was 
equally pleasant. But the consciousness that every man 
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who got safe away from the Whips helped to expose the 
Government to the sleepless vigilance of an adversary 
who knew every point of Parliamentary strategy kept the 
Ministerialists, if not in their seats, at least somewhere not 
far off. No effort on the part of the Leader of the House 
can make up for the want of opponents like this. 
The other witness is Mr. Balfour himself. Speaking 
to the Unionists of East Anglia yesterday week, he, 
pointed out that Parliamentary institutions bear their 
best fruit under a two-party system, and that this 
system now exists only in name and appearance. But 
if the reality has for the time disappeared, the vitality 
and use of the House of Commons cannot but have 
been greatly lessened. The House of Commons does not 
exist merely to pass Government measures or vote the 
money that Government wants. It exists to keep the 
Government, to whichever party it belongs, under the 
wholesome influence of a constant and watchful supervision. 
The best Government that ever was cannot safely be 
left without this check. It is human, and it needs it as a 
protection against the faults which are the common 
heritage of human beings. It has to keep in order a 
party some of whose members have interests and motives 
in which political considerations of the higher kind play 
but a very small part, and it finds in the activity of the 
Opposition the most effectual help to the exercise of this 
necessary control. When there is no such activity, or none 
that can be called continuous and coherent, the “alterna- 
tive Cabinet” to which Mr. Balfour rightly attaches so 
much importance, whether from the point of view of the 
party or of the nation, is for the time out of the question. 

The secret, we might almost say the only secret, of 
securing that: activity of opposition which is so essential 
to the proper working of the Parliamentary machine is 
leadership. In its absence a political party is necessarily 
little better than a crowd without purpose and without 
organisation. There is no need to insist on this. It has 
been made evident by the whole recent history of the Liberal 
party. But though the disease is known, the cause has 
almost escaped notice. From Lord Rosebery down to the 
meanest camp-follower there has been the same conviction 
that the leader must be elected. He is to sit in his tent, 
or rather in the tent-door, casting his eyes everywhere for 
the first indication of the approaching multitude which is 
to say to him, “Be our commander.” Nor are his the only 
eyes that are looking out for the indispensable crowd. 
The rank-and-file have come round to the same view of 
their proper function, and when their sense of the need of 
a leader is keenest they are only the more active in 
pressing their fellows to join with them in organising 
caucuses and deputations the object of which is to inform 
the selected politician that it is upon him that the choice 
of the party has fallen. We seem coming to a time when 
the appointment of a party leader will be determined by 
the production of written testimonials, and any premature 
effort on his part to show in practice that he has the 
necessary qualifications will be thought indelicate. He 
must be proclaimed leader before his acts will have any 
validity, and the proclamation must be the unsolicited 
work of men who till that moment have in no sense been 
his followers, 

In Newman’s “Apologia” there is a passage which 
states with wonderful accuracy the temper and the 
function of real leadership. ‘It was at Rome,” he says, 
“that we began the ‘Lyra Apostolica.’ The motto shows 
the feeling of both Froude and myself at the time. We 
borrowed from M. Bunsen a ‘ Homer,’ and Froude chose 
the words in which Achilles, on returning to the battle, 
says, ‘ You shall know the difference now that I am back 
again.’”’ Not “You shall know the difference if by a 
properly constituted deputation—itself the outcome of a 
representative party meeting—you solicit my return,” 
but “ You shall know the difference now that I am 
back again.” The business of a leader is to lead. The 
test of capacity for leadership is leading. A leader may 
indeed deliberately lay aside his function. He may have 
satisfied himself that the men he once led are not worth 
leading any longer, that the possible victory has become 
too remote or too valueless to make it worth his while to 
go on fighting, that in the changed conditions of the time 
he is no longer the man for the post® But if he still looks 
forward to leading his party he will not wait to be chosen 





by them, because he will know that the only choice that is 


es 
likely to be effective or lasting will be the instinctiyg 
choice of men who feel strong in the fight when this or that 
man is in front of them, and powerless when any ong 
else is there. That is leadership, and the politician who 
wishes to be a leader should remember that his fig 
business is to “ make full proof of his ministry,” to take his 
stand in Parliament as alert, as watchful, as confident, ag 
full of resource as though he had an army at his back 
He need not fear the want of followers. They will come to 
him fast enough when they see and feel that here there js 
the man for whom they have unconsciously been waiting 
They may be many or few, but they will be obedient and 
devoted,—and all the more obedient and devoted if they 
are few, because they will know that in being so lies thei 
one chance of success. That, as it seems to us, is the 
solitary moral of all the recent controversies. Where is 
the man who asks no questions and counts no cost, but 
who simply says within himself, “They shall know the 
difference now that I am back again”? There, wherever 
he is, is the leader of the Opposition. 





THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


: on position of the Western world, looked at as it can 
. be looked at during a Jull in politics, is a very singular 
one. Apparently the grounds for a sanguine forecast are 
more numerous than at any time since the Reformation. 
There is general peace in Europe, to begin with, and peace 
which is guaranteed both by the increased defensive capacity 
of all States, and by the genuine anxiety of their rulers to 
maintain it. They are afraid of playing for such enormous 
stakes as war would place upon the table. The attitude 
of those rulers towards their subjects has become more 
forbearing, and though all the white peoples of the world 
are not yet free, there are none among them whose general 
and deliberate opinion does not sway action, and especially 
the making of laws. Municipal life, torp:d for centuries, 
has awoke to such fierce activity that economists 
warn citizens that improvement is costly, and may be 
checked in no long time by a cycle of municipal 
bankruptcies. Religious persecution has become light 
and bearable, for though the Jews still seem to smart 
under direct oppression, the injustice under which they 
suffer is not wholly due to their rejection of Christianity. 
Nobody persecutes the agnostics of any other race. 
The wealth of the white world, which is the source 
of physical comfort, is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and though its distribution is most imperfect, the classes 
at the base of the structure are obtaining a larger share. 
It is years, sixty at least, since a general diminution in 
their comfort has been perceptible, and, which is a better 
fact still, the thought of those who think, including nearly 
all rulers, is sedulously turned towards an improvement 
of their condition. The idea that painful poverty is part 
of a divinely appointed lot for those who work with 
their hands, which during the life of men still living 
was a conviction with the upper classes, if it exists, 
is no longer expressed in public, and has little influence 
on affairs. Poverty is recognised as an enemy of well- 
being, and the only limit on wages is the economic one 
that the ploughman cannot have the whole of the crop, 
because the price of all he uses, and the profit of the 
distributor, without whom his toil is vain, must be de- 
ducted first. Though the painful diseases have not dis- 
appeared, anzsthetic science, and an abhorrence of torture 
which has seized upon the West with the force of a religious 
idea, have diminished pain to a degree which only old 
doctors and experts in criminal law are able fully to per- 
ceive. There are still epidemics, but the general health of 
the West has so improved that an immense majority pass 
through middle life without disease, that in some coun- 
tries, England, for instance, stature and weight have 
visibly increased, and that “the faculties” last so late 
into old age as seriously to interfere with the prospects 
of the young. The observation of Nature has become 
at once intense and systematic, and as a_ result 
of that observation applied physics have modified for 
the better many of the conditions of life. The. com- 
munication of thought is now almost as rapid as thought 
itself, while the transmission alike of persons and of 
things has become easier, swifter, and less dangerous in @ 
proportion which we may fairly describe as twentyfold. 
The enormous impediment which darkness once pre 
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sented to human energy has within living memory 
peen almost entirely removed, and as the laws which 
govern electricity are better understood, _ may be 
dispersed altogether. The world is still uninstructed, 
put the obstacles to education arising from human will 
are fast being removed. The ancient prophecy that “ men 
shall run to and fro in the earth, and knowledge shall be 
increased,” is, in truth, fast attaining realisation, and_so 
far both the running and the new intelligence have tended 
to make men happier. ‘Those who deny it are ignorant of 
what the masses of white mankind only a century ago still 
bad to endure. 

There is ground, too, for believing that if the white men 
will but move on steadily the rate of improvement may 
even be accelerated. One grand difficulty of the past, the 
insufficiency of useful products, is being rapidly obviated. 
The world is being searched for more pleasant things, and 
with the new facilities for intereommunication the search 
is well rewarded. As regards food, indeed, always the first 
of human preoccupations, the world has been pooled, and 
where absurd laws do not interfere bread is now so abun- 
dant and so cheap that the age-long ascendency of those 
who by owning the soil controlled its production is 
threatened, and will probably disappear. It is more than 
probable that the speed of human transit, and the inherent 

ower of the instruments used by man to lighten toil, will 
be enormously increased—a new and lighter accumulator 
of electricity would effect that at once—while it is possible 
that the fertility of the earth itself, the locked treasure- 
house of all things, may be materially increased. The 
energy of white mankind, relieved of many superincumbent 
weights, has been developed beyond precedent, and the 
highest men of science see dimly that even man’s power of 
thinking may be enlarged by a comprehension of laws as 
great as gravitation which are still hidden from his ken, 
but the filmy veil of which shows an inclination to dis- 
appear. The “ rolling back of the heavens ”’ in the fifteenth 
century on which thinkers and rhetoricians have so often 
dilated would hardly expand man’s conceptions more than 
an accurate and fairly full comprehension of the nature 
and properties of the all-pervading though invisible sub- 
stance which we have agreed to call the ether. 

In the midst of all these facts and prospects men remain 
silly, and a new and serious danger bewilders all who can 
think. The white world may fling its future away for the 
gratification of its spites and greeds. The nations have 
become conscious of each other, and they snarl. The fierce 
jealousies, the fiercer greedinesses, the distrusts fiercest of 
all, which in history are seen to have divided the dynasties, 
now divide the peoples. Each is as angry when it 
sees another gain anything as a dog when it sees a 
bone in another dog’s mouth. Each thinks itself injured 
when another is enriched, and, what is worst of all, 
each believes in its heart that every other is plotting 
astutely and carefully to deprive all rivals of that which 
they possess. The new hunger for comfort, the new know- 
ledge of the external world and the riches it contains, 
unite with the new freedom and rapidity of intereommuni- 
cation to produce a hatred of rivals at least as strong as 
the ancient hatred of races or religions. 
are ready to fight to the death for transmarine acquisitions, 
for privileges of trading, and above all for profitable 
monopolies. Governments are foreed to “ interfere,” 
usually with menace, to secure concessions for their sub- 
jects. The popular papers are full of profits about to be 
pilfered away. The more popular the representative the 
more angrily he pleads for objects which, in plainer 
language, are large profits to be reaped by his constituents. 
If the State buys anything abroad he is furious; if it is 
indifferent to a foreign tariff he is in despair; if it does 
not prevent a rival railway he asserts, and almost believes, 
in treachery in his rulers. It isi mpossible for him to believe 
that the claims of others may be well founded, and the 
imputations in which he indulges resemble nothing so much 
as those of priests against heretics or scholars against each 
other in the Middle Ages. In short, while the Govern- 
ments are tranquil the peoples hate each other to the point 


at which the maintenance of peace becomes daily a more | 


difficult performance. The spirit infects all countries 
alike, even Great Britain, usually so free in her inner 
pride from any impulse either of envy or apprehension ; 
and if it cannot be allayed there will in the end be war. 
And war in Europe or with America, now fully included 





Great nations | 
| are, but have to rely for influence ia the main on their own 





in the circle of jealousies, would mean the disappointment 
for half the century of all the hopes with which it begins, 
the waste of the new resources upon competitive and 
skilful killing, and the diversion of all powers of thought 
from conquests over Nature to conquests over each other. 
Everything, in fact, in the time is propitious except the 
nature of man, which in its new freedom from the pressure 
of suffering is allowing the freest play to some of his 
meanest instincts. So far as safety and progress are con- 
cerned, the world has gained little by the exchange of 
Royal ambition as the driving force in politics for popular 
jealousy and greed. 








LEARNED BISHOPS. 


FFXHE death of the Bishop of Durham, who was a great 

scholar as well as a good man, reminds us that the 
reasons for reserving two or three of the bishoprics to learned 
ecclesiastics are too often forgotten, and will, we fear, be 
forgotten more and more. The whole drift of the time is 
against the claim of learning, and especially of the learning 
in which clerics used to exult, the learning which made 
Hebrew and Greek familiar languages, and gifted its possessor 
with a knowledge of every question that had ever agitated the 
Christian Churches. As the parish priest of to-day is 
expected to be enthusiastic in “serving tables,” that is, in all 
associated work tending to make his poorer parishioners more 
comfortable and respectable, so a Bishop is expected to devote 
himself to organising, and directing, and answering correspon. 
dents, who apparently regard him as something between an 
ecclesiastical stipendiary magistrate and the editor ofa religious 
newspaper. In the public mind that rector is best who is 
most like the secretary to a branch of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and that Bishop is best who is most like a kind 
of glorified Socialist. The idea that the business of a clergy- 
man is to maintain and spread belief in a particular religion 
which he believes to have been revealed, and of a Bishop to 
see that he does it, is slowly dying away, until there is a doubt 
whether learning is of any use, and the man who possesses it, 
especially if it be of the older kind, is regarded often with 
kindness no doubt, and sometimes with admiration, but 
usually with a pity from which contempt is not entirely 
absent. “ What could you expect?” said a county town magnate 
a few years ago, when told that the largest parish was 
falling into disorder; “ why E—— [the rector] is a Hebrew 
scholar.” The contempt is natural enough when the govern- 
ing tone of the day is considered, but, nevertheless, we venture 
to think that it should be sometimes resisted in the disposal 
of patronage. It is not well that in a great and ancient 
Church, still invested with certain exclusive privileges of 
teaching, the clergy should be less learned than the laity, and 
should, whenever reference is made to the language of the 
records which, on the theory of that Church, are inspired, be 
liable to be overwhelmed. An ignorant clergy is hardly 
likely to be a respected clergy, more especially when they are 
not allowed prerogatives, either by right of birth, as Brahmins 
are, or from supposed miraculous powers, as Roman priests 


vifts and qualities. Yet if learning is set aside as yielding no 
claim to high place in that Church, it will soon be pursued 
only by the very few to whom it is its own exceeding great 
reward, and will come to be regarded, as it already is in 
society, as rather a disqualification than otherwise. That 
means loss of ‘influence among the cultivated, who have souls 
to be saved as well as costermongers, and Joss, too, in the 
whole Chureh of a certain sense of certainty in deliverance 
and expositicn, which, we venture to think, is in theological 
as in political controversy of considerable value. There 
should be a Bishop, one would think, who could at least 
understand Dr. Robertson Smith’s objections as to the age of 
a Psalm, and another capable cf a weighty opinion as to the 
authenticity of St. John’s Gospel, which, after all, even if the 
inner meaning of the Revelation is to teach philanthropy, is of 
some importance to the Christian faith. There need not be 
many, perhaps, just now, when the world is seeking other 
recommendations in Bishops, but still there should be some, 
and if learning is excluded from the list of c'aims to prefer- 
ment there will speedily be none, and the lead in the conflict 
over the records on which the creed is based will be transferred 
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to laymen, usually iconoclastic. That may be a good result 
or a bad one—it is not we who run down the claim of the 
laity to be an essential part of the Churches—but it surely is 
not a result which it is the business of the Church to promote 
even by careless negligence in making the great appoint- 
ments. 

We wonder whether it is necessary nowadays to meet 
another plea which fifty years ago was one of terrible weight, 
governed the Nonconformist Churches, and was loudly urged 
even in the Church of England, the plea, namely, that human 
learning can be no aid to God, and may even be an impedi- 
ment to the reception of divine grace. Most of the Churches 
vould repudiate that theory now, asking with John Foster— 
or was it Rowland Hill ?—why, if God had no need of human 
knowledge, He had need of human ignorance; but we are not 
quite sure that the repudiation is sincere. A notion that 
learning and piety tend to be incompatible lingers, we fancy, 
still, and still requires to be dispelled. We would ask those who 
at heart believe that thesis to ask themselves why they think 
knowledge—and learning, in the sensein which we are using 
the word, is only a particular form of knowledge—is offensive 
to the God who has refused us bread unless we know how to 
grow corn, or what is their explanation of the miracle of the 
tongues, which they reverently accept. Read that story how 
you will, and it still must mean that a group of disciples did 
acquire, with a rapidity which to a man like St. Luke seemed 
wonderful, the means of spreading their knowledge abroad, 
that is, in our modern phraseology, did become good linguists. 
There is no way out of that except denial of the truth of 
the story, which those with whom we are arguing would 
regard as almost or wholly blasphemous. Surely, then, 
as God would not give bad gifts to His selected 
agents, that amount of human learning must be good, 
and that unusual knowledge of the languages needful for 
a diffusion of the Gospel is precisely the learning which a 
majority of learned ecclesiastics claim. The argument from 
grace, as independent of learning, or inherently opposed to it, 
therefore falls through, and ought not to be repeated when 
an appointment is discussed. It is true that the majority of 
the Apostles were lowly men originally without cultivation— 
at least one does not see how Galilean labourers could have 
acquired any before they met their Master—but then it is 
also true that the Apostle of the Gentiles, whose teaching 
made the Christianity which caught the white races, was a 
rather unusually cultivated person. We see no sense in the 
argument from the value of ignorance, and prefer even that 
other one, which we also think false, that the object of 
Christianity being to make men comfortable, the best 

philanthropist must also be the best Bishop. 

We would also plead, though the plea, we know, is most 
unpopular, that there is danger of the old learning dying out, 
and that it is well to retain for it one city of refuge. The 
value of that learning has no doubt been often exaggerated, 
but still it has great value, if only because through its aid alone 
ean human thinking remain continuous. It does not, we quite 
admit, any longer assist men to make money, and as that is the 
modern object of intelligent effort it rums some risk of 
being thrust aside and forgotten. The new generation expects 
very little except from science and commerce, and would 
declare with one voice that Adam Smith had done 
more for true progress than the Psalmists, or Homer, or 
Thucydides. They may be right, though we do not think 
89; but it is a pity to lay aside instruments of such proved 
efficiency—in at least one direction, culture—and their only 
defence now is that to one profession, and that the pro- 
fession which controls education, they still seem valuable. 
if that profession gives them up they will gently glide out 
of notice, and it will give them up if high places cease to 
be accessible by the ladder of learning. It is not a stair- 
case now, but only a little and difficult ladder; but we 
venture to think that its utility is not wholly disproved, 
and that for a few more days it should not be removed. 
Certain we are that the Churches, at any rate, will 
not benefit by a decree that men like Dr. Lightfoot and 
Dr. Westcott are anachronisms, and that bishoprics should 
be reserved to men who can answer letters for sixteen hours a 
day, and make splendid speeches in defence of Dr. Wilber- 
force's thesis that “it is hard to be a Christian on less than a 
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A NATIONAL GALLERY OF NATURAL PICTURES, 


7B have received the annual Report of the Nationg 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, and desire to commend this society and the good 
work it is doing to the attention of our readers. It is based 
on an admirable idea, and it does its work quietly and 
assiduously. Its aim is to make old and curious buildings, 
historie sites, and beautiful landscapes a national Possession, 
and provide for the country a great national gallery, not of 
painted simulacra, but of the living originals. “ Books,” ag 
Stevenson said, “are good enough in their way, but they are 
a mighty bloodless substitute for life”; and while pictures 
| are highly desirable, and art is, of course, of vast importance, 
we cannot always stifie a wholesome preference for the 
things depicted. Our gallery would not be bounded 
within four walls; it would meet the traveller in every 
county in Britain, and wherever it met him it would 
be his possession. Every one is familiar with that sense 
of alienness which seizes one sometimes in a_ beautify] 
country at the thought that all this is owned exclusively by 
others, and that one is only a stranger on sufferance. But jf 
the scheme of this society is carried out, the private ownership 
of scenes or buildings of national interest will be greatly cur. 
tailed, and everywhere there will be ruins, old dwellings, parks, 
and riversides as free to the wayfaring man as the pictures in 
Trafalgar Square. We do not object to private property in 
historic objects; we can well understand the point of view 
of the owner of Stonehenge or Abbotsford; but in cases 
where private sentiment does not exist, or where there 
are the strongest public reasons why it should be over. 
ridden, we would be glad to see the nation become proprietor, 
A great gallery, to pursue the metaphor, will provide for two 
things. It will buy and own pictures as its absolute property, 
and it will receive pig¢tures on loan for its frequenters to 
enjoy. So in our natural gallery the pictures will be there in 
two classes. Some, such as buildings and historic sites, will 
be the freehold property of the society on trust for the 
nation; others, such as a famous prospect, will be on loan; 
the society will purchase a view-ground from which the people 
may enjoy all the advantages of ownership without its 
burdens. 

Apart from the positive attractions of the idea, there is 
much to be said for it from the point of view of the evils 
which it will prevent. The Trust will act as the esthetic 
guardian of the nation and keep a jealous eye on the vandalism 
which certain short-sighted commercial speculators would 
indulge in. The dangers which await old buildings of historic 
interest and beauty are innumerable. They may be scan- 
dalously destroyed to make way for a villa or a new Board- 
school. They may suffer, again, the crowning indignity ofa 
tasteless restoration ; or they may simply be forgotten, and 
left hidden in byways and side-streets, a result which 
means a public loss, though it may be very good for the 
relics themselves and the few antiquarians who know of them. 
Finally, and most insidious fate of all, they may be mono- 
polised, and what was meant for mankind may become the 
exclusive possession of a country gentleman who preserves 
them for his acquaintances, or, worst of all, for such as care 
to pay a shilling. The larger kind of landscape will, of 
course, escape most of these dangers. Even aluminium 
works) do not destroy the Falls of Foyers or a 
light railway Snowdon, and the best of our scenery will 
happily not allow itself to be forgotten. But every landscape 
may suffer in some degree from monopoly. The finest view. 
ground may be held strictly against trespassers, sporting 
rights may make certain hills and glens inaccessible, and 
there are endless beauties hidden away among Highland deer. 
forests which most people know nothing of. We make no 
complaint about such preserving, for it has its value; but if 
the Trust can acquire for the nation in an orderly and 
reasonable way means of free access to such natural beauties, 
it will do, in our opinion, a most valuable work. A glance at some 
of the recent acquisitions of the National Gallery of natural 
pictures owned by the Trust shows the sensible lines upon 
which the society is working. A pre-Reformation clergy house 
at Alfriston, the old Joiners’ Hall at Salisbury, the Court House 
of Long Crendon in Bucks, and Duffield, the ancient Ferrars 








pound a week.” 





Castle, are among the buildings, while among other lands the 
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name 
Trust has secured Barras Head, which commands the best 
view of King Arthur's Castle at Tintagel, fifteen acres of 
wooded hillside on the beautiful Ide Hill near Sevenoaks, and 
art of the original Wicken Fen, which is almost the last 
remnant of the primeval fenland of the Eastern Counties, 
The latest scheme for which subscriptions are asked is the 
urchase of the Brandlehow estate in the Lakes, by which “a 
nile of the shore of Derwentwater and woods and meadows 
adjacent can be secured for ever from the woodcutter’s axe 
and the speculative builder.” Miss Octavia Hill has already 
pleaded eloquently in our columns for help in this most praise- 
worthy undertaking, and we would join in her appeal. Those 
who waste thousands in unneeded public buildings and 
unattractive statues might well consider if their money 
would not be spent in a wiser and more truly public way 
f they assisted in dowering the nation with this least perish- 
able form of treasure. 
The National Trust is still in its infancy, but we believe 
that the idea it modestly propounds to-day—an idea which 
we take pride in remembering we ourselves recommended to 
the public some ten years ago under exactly the same title as 
that which stands at the head of this article—will become a 
commonplace of the future. In Froude’s “Fortnight in 
Kerry” he has a story of an Irish landlord who had a simple 
theory about modern society. The wear and tear of cities, he 
held, would always grow more exhausting, and therefore the 
country must be jealously guarded, so that beyond the centres 
of industry there should be “solitudes of mountain and forest; 
where the deer ranged free as on the prairies, and wearied man 
could recuperate his energies in contact with primitive Nature.” 
That is to say, an artificial solitude should be maintained in 
opposition to an artificial crowd. Stated crudely, the theory 
jseconomically and socially impossible ; but it has this germ 
of truth, that though the clear, absolute division could never 
be made, a created solitude or an artificially preserved land- 
seape may be necessary in the way in which a park is 
necessary to a city, as a tonic, though not as a change of diet. 
With the growing area of cities there comes the serious 
question of the maintenance of wild Nature intact in certain 
places. A national park will be in time as much a necessity 
as a municipal pleasure-ground, and though at present there 
are many places happily untouched, we cannot count upon this 
immunity for ever. Such a national park can only, it seems to 
us, be created by such a method as the National Trust adopts, 
by buying beautiful objects and beautiful places, for restrictive 
legislation and State interference with private rights would 
prove in the long run less satisfactory. The park would be 
unlike other parks in that it would be scattered over twenty 
counties. In all beautiful and historic neighbourhoods it 
would have its site, a real playground for all classes of the 
population, where boys could camp, and every lover of the 
country be made sure of an undisturbed holiday. Its scope 
might be extended; in wilder districts it might own 
large tracts which could be made use of for military 
maneuvres; and it might even in places follow the 
lead of the Yellowstone Park and become a_ preserve 
for rare animals, Its purpose and character would remain 
the same throughout,—free to all within reasonable limits, 
owned by the nation, and inalienable. In conclusion, we would 
notice one proposal which seems to us highly valuable. Joy’s 
Hill, overlooking the Kentish Weald, has been given to the 
Trust as a memorial, and it has been suggested that such 
a giftis the best monument which a man could desire. We 
do not think that a finer public monument could be found 
than some country acres linked to the name of the deceased 
and dedicated to the perpetual use of the people. Marble 
and bronze are tawdry and meaningless in comparison, 





THE GENESIS OF ROADS. 

N the chorus of criticism of our roads uttered by the 
owners of autocars at the present moment no place 

has been found for philosophising on the subject of roads in 
the abstract. The British public looks on them as part of 
the machinery of Nature which we are bound to keep in 
repair, but were not responsible for in the first instance, a 
view for which we are perhaps indebted to the promiscuous 
and eccentric course of the roads themselves, which in their 
windings and absence of directness certainly do not remind 
us that they are human creations, but resemble far more some 





such natural highway as a river or mountain defile. If they 
ran straight, as most roads do in France, we should 
be less in danger of forgetting that they are the work of 
men’s hands. The Saxons must, we fear, be held almost 
entirely responsible for the spoiling of the Roman road 
system, which they “took on” as a going concern, just as other 
conquerors of portions of the Empire did. The “ brig frith” 
just kept the Roman bridges in repair, for which they raised one 
of the few taxes which the happy Anglo-Saxon landowner had 
to pay; but it is pretty certain that they never made any new 
good and straight roads on the old model, or we should have 
some record. As a matter of fact, the Saxon was a most 
inveterate path-maker, almost as bad as the natives of Central 
Africa, who have netted all Central Africa with their foot- 
paths without making one single road. In the typical Saxon 
villages, such as those under the Berkshire Downs, this 
passion for path-making and dislike of anything strazght in 
the nature of a road is shown most clearly. The villages lie 
near water, not near any old road at all as a rule, and every 
two or three houses form a separate block, scattered anyhow, 
round and between which run so many little paths, tracks, 
and footways that the plan of the village roads is like nothing 
so much as those “mazes” which children amuse themselves 
by drawing on slates. 


The genesis of the road is an attractive subject of inquiry. 
In the abstract it is not an idea which presents itself as a 
rule till carriages are in use. Yet the waggon-driving nations, 
from the Scythians to the Boers, never made roads, and never 
will. Their great object is to get off, not the road, for there 
is none, but the regular track, which is generally in worse 
condition for traffic than the ground adjacent. A Boer “road” 
is a mile wide. But the evolution of the present form of 
highway can be traced historically, with some approach to 
probability. Doubtless the footpath is the parent of the 
road. It is so still, for wherever roads are obviously badly 
laid out the inevitable “ trespass path” is made. So, when a 
new line of railway is run through any district, footpaths, 
originally made by trespass, are begun at once to reach the 
stations from the nearest point on the old roads. This may 
be seen at the present time on the new light railway up the 
Lambourn Valley. Footpaths are what roads are not, natural 
productions, just as the paths made by hares, deer, and elephants 
are. No one really makes a footpath; that is, no one improves 
it. What is true of Central Africa is true of England. “The 
native paths,” wrote Professor Drummond, “are the same in 
character all over Africa” (he has previously mentioned that 
you are almost never “ off ” one of these paths). ‘“ They are 
veritable footpaths, trodden as hard as adamant, and rutted 
beneath the level of the forest by centuries of native traffic. 
As arule, these footpaths are marvellously direct. Like the 
roads of the old Romans, they run straight on through every- 
thing, ridge and mountain and valley, never shying at 
obstacles, nor anywhere turning aside to breathe. Yet 
within this general straightforwardness there is a singular 
eccentricity and indirectness in detail. Although the African 
footpath is, on the whole, a bee line, no fifty yards of it 
are ever straight. And the reason is not far to seek. If a 
stone is encountered no native will ever think of removing it. 
Why should he? It is easier to walk round it. The next 
man who comes by will do the same. He knows that a 
hundred men are following him; he looks at the stone; a 
moment, and it might be unearthed and tossed aside, but no, 
he holds on his way. It would no more occur to him that 
that stone isa displaceable object than that felspar belongs 
to the orthoclase variety. Generations and generations of 
men have passed that stone, and it still waits for a man with 
an altruistic idea.” This is perhaps the locus elassieus on 
the true inwardness of footpaths. 

In other places than Central Africa the genesis of the 
road idea begins at some particular part of a footpath, and 
the act of transformation is the removal of some natural 
difficulty like a stone, or some other improvement of the 
natural track. The process may still be seen, even in 
England. The path crosses a place which is wet or boggy 
after rain. Some one throws down a big stone or two, and 


makes rough stepping-stones. In time this becomes a little 
causeway, or a plank bridge is set up. The transition from 
track to road where horses or wheeled vehicles are in use is 
particularly well marked where such a tracks pass through 
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forest. As long as there are plains or prairies to sprawl over 
even tracks are disregarded. They are, as we have said, com- 
monly the worst ground to befound. They are deeply rutted, 
and there is no feed on them. Every one who respects his 
cattle or his vehicle pulls out from the track. It is noted by 
the editor of the portions of Defoe’s works contained in the 
“ Carisbrooke Library” that at the time at which he wrote his 
essay, “Of the Highways,” “if a road was trampled into 
hopeless ruts and pools of mud, the owner of the adjacent 
land might plough it up and provide another track.” The 
reason probably was that the travellers had already made a 
new track, after deserting the old one. But in a forest this 
is not possible. Hence if vehicles are to go through it a road 
must be made, and that is nearly always and in all countries 
what is called a cord road, made by felling the trees, and 
laying the trunks side by side at right angles to the track. 
It is the simplest and first of paved roads, or rather 
it supplies the idea of a pavement. But in tropical 
countries forest roads, whether corded or not, must be con- 
stantly in use, otherwise this very track in a few years pro- 
duces a denser growth of jungle than any other part. Perhaps 
the most curious case of the vanity of human wishes in this 
respect is the famous Stevenson Road in Central Africa 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. Forty-six miles 
were made, full of cuttings and skilfully executed gradients, 
in a way which would have done credit to an English con- 
tractor. The African savages who made it kept regular hours 
for regular pay, and altogether it was a great triumph of 
British ideas and energy. Only unfortunately there was no 
traffic to keep it in order. Recent travellers have described 
how they journeyed, not by the Stevenson Road, but beside it: 
It makes a magnificent hedge or indicator of the route, being 
a mass of tall, dense, impenetrable bush, marking in the most 
definite manner the direction to be taken, and likely to be 
useful for many years as a geographical or territorial mark- 
Roads and bridges are now almost inseparably connected in 
thought, and the association has found expression in the title 
of the county Boards which look after both. But there is 
reason to believe that bridges, the most beautiful feature of 
the roads of civilised man, were rather a late addition, never 
contemplated when the road idea‘ was quite clearly defined. 
Fords (the South African drifts are only fords) were used 
wherever it was possible, and often when it was very unsafe 
to do so. Where this was impossible a ferry seems almost 
invariably to have preceded the bridge and to have been 
worked for centuries. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
DERWENTWATER PRESERVATION:. A GENEROUS 
OFFER.—(“Sce Borrowdale and die.) 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Miss Octavia Hill's letter in the Spectator of July 27th 
should stir the hearts of those who, like myself, have had life 
made happier on the spot and fancy enlivened by acquaint- 
ance with Borrowdale from Keswick up to Styhead Pass, Esk 
House, Bowfell, and the lovely tarns it overshadows. It 
would indeed be a misfortune to let the present opportunity 
escape of securing for others’ enjoyment the possession of a 
national park in this lovely district. As there is no time to 
spare if the purchase is to be completed, I have written to 
Miss Hill to say that I will give £100 towards that end if 
_ nine others will come forward with similar sums before next 
Lady Day. The interest you have all along shown in this 
purchase encourages me to hope that you may find a space 
for this proposal in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A STROLLER. 

[All who care for the Lakes will feel deeply grateful to our 
correspondent for his generous offer. Those who cannot join 
the noble ten as individuals might constitute themselves 
into an artificial person (composed of ten persons each 
giving £10), and so help to get the nine £100 notes before 
next Lady Day.—Eb. Spectator. | 





MR. RHODES. 
(To THe EDITOR OF TIIB “SPHCTATOR.”} 
Sir,—As my letter printed in the Spectator of March 23rd 
was the cause of “X. R.’s” somewhat belated rejoinder 











a 
from South Africa (July 13th) and the self-same editorial 
comments which you have appended to Mr. Hp 
Prescott’s stout reply to “X. R.” (July 27th), you 
will perhaps permit me a word more. I may remind you 
parenthetically that I endeavoured to answer your comments 
on their first appearance, but that for reasons of your own— 
very different, I am sure, from those which govern the Daily 
News and other Pro-Boer organs’ apparently similar 
purpose—you did not see your way to print my letter jp 
reply. 

(a) Of your four grounds for distrusting Mr. Rhodes, one ig 
the Raid, while another (that “ he introduced into the Empire 
that demoralising mixture of speculative commercialism and 
Imperialism,” &c.) is too vague to admit of a brief reply, 
Still, it might give you pause to recollect the character of the 
country and of the men with whom Mr. Rhodes has too 
often had to deal. He has hypnotised a good many purely 
business men, men not even natives of our country, into a 
profound and sincere enthusiasm for our great Empire and 
our flag. But he may have had to begin, first of all, by 
pointing out the commercial advantages of expansion. For 
himself at no period of his career has money for money’s sake 
ever seemed matter of concern. The majority of clerks at 
decent wages live as luxuriously. 

(b) As for the Jameson Raid, with all that may be said 
against it, how many people in their heart of hearts belieya 
that the Raid, supreme error as we call it, was more baneful 
in tying the hands of the Imperial Government than useful 
upon the whole and salutary, like the lightning flash in 
black night that shows you the precipice to which your um. 
witting feet have strayed? I am.not concerned to defend the 
Raid, only its condemnation may be overdone. And you 
may be aware that there are many, not precisely fools, but 
shrewd, impartial witnesses, who believe that this crime or folly 
—and in itself let us admit it both—did save us from things 
worse: to wit, the re-establishment, upon a basis of Krugerites 
and alien eapitalists in alliance, of such a South African 
Republic as would have made a Federated South Africa 
under British colours impossible for all time. 

(c) But Mr. Rhodes “ gave £10,000 to the Trish rebel party 
under Mr. Parnell when the defenders of the Union were 
engaged in a death-struggle with that party.” Not precisely. 
Mr. Rhodes knew little enough of home politics and the 
Nationalist party, but he did know that he was in favour of 
“ Home-rule all round,” or, as we say, of Imperial Federa- 
tion. Now he had Mr. Parnell’s assurance that his Home. 
rule was a first step to a general system of local self. 
government throughout the Empire, with one Federal 
Parliament. Later, when the real nature of the scheme 
became apparent, and Mr. Parnell was talking Separa- 
tion and the non-retention of the Irish Members, Mr. 
Rhodes, in letters which I myself have handled, demanded 
back his money. “It would be a horrible thing,” he says, “if 
my money went to helping a scheme which aims at the dis- 
memberment of the Empire,” and he requires Mr. Parnell to 
pay over the money to charitable causes to be agreed on 
between them. The words quoted are, as nearly as I can re- 
member, Mr. Rhodes’s zpsissima verba. The same words and 
thought occurred in a letter to Mr. Schnadhorst regarding 
£5.000 which Mr. Rhodes had given to the funds of the 
Liberal party on condition that its leaders should not 
urge or support our retrogression out of Egypt. Mr. 
Parnell’s answer and Mr. Schnadhorst’s were to the same 
effect. My. Parnell replies that if ever he uttered certain 
phrases about Separation which had frightened Mr. Rhodes, 
“it was in a moment of temporary insanity”; and he binds 
himself to the retention of the Irish Members at Westminster. 
Mr. Schnadhorst replies that the leaders of the Liberal party 
are not represented in this matter by the expressions of Mr. 
M—, and that he is directed from a lofty quarter to assure 
Mr. Rhodes that the Liberals will stick to Egypt and that 
£5,000. No charities benefited from the aggregate £15,000! 

(d) As for the charge of “pampering the Bond, though 
knowing all the time its true nature,” that again is unfairly 
stated. What Mr. Rhodes did was to enter into an arrange’ 


ment with the Bond to support its Afrikander policy in return 
for the Bond's support of his scheme of Northern expansion. 
It was unpleasant, but a case of “no alliance no Rhodesia”; 
nay, instead of Rhodesia a huge German Dominion or 4 
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Dutch Republic established north of Cape Colony. There 
was no choice but to make terms with Onze Jan (Mr. J. 
H. Hofmeyr). That cool, determined gentleman carried the 
yoting-power of Cape Colony in his waistcoat-pocket. Which 
was the greater evil, an arrangement with the Bond or the 
Joss to Great Britain of the Northern territories ? 


Lhave troubled you at great length, or I might go further and 
examinethe credit side of Mr. Rhodes’s account—how (as a great 
Proconsul once put it to me), when, after Amajuba, English- 
men in Africa were sick of the very name of the Home Govern- 
ment, and more than doubtful of the value of the tie with 
“Home,” “he came along and began things all over again” ; of 
the story of the North and all the indescribable heart-break- 
ing labour carried over many years which its final acquisition 
implied ; of the enormous expense of care and money in 
rallying the natural resources of Cape Colony of which English- 
men at home apparently know nothing; of his buttressing 
of education, and of all the Churehes, irrespective of 
their different shades of dogma; of a life and fortune devoted 
to the Empire of England in that South Africa where he has 
lived and where he hopes to die. But it is enough to have 
tried to protest against what I humbly believe to be your mis- 
apprehension on the points you single out for condemnation. 
As for “ X. R.,” a single instance of his want of accuracy must 
suffice to answer him. “X. R.,” as a proof of Mr. Rhodes’s 
unfitness to be Premier in Cape Colony, states that Mr. W. 
P. Schreiner once accused Mr. Rhodes of turning the Cape 
Assembly into “a human pig-stye.’ It was not My, 
Schreiner, it was Mr. Rhodes who used the phrase. There 
was a good deal of “temper” and wrangling during the 
winter Session of 1898, not confined to any one side, and Mr. 
Rhodes appealed to both sides to do their work without turn- 
ing the Assembly into a numan pig-stye. A small matter, 
but a little accuracy becomes even “ X. R.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

C: B. 

[Our correspondent’s second letter of which he speaks was 
refused on grounds of length and because he had already 
occupied a considerable quantity of our strictly limited space. 
We print his present letter because it contains some new 
matter of very great importance, with which we have dealt 
elsewhere in our issue of to-day,—zi.e., with the account of Mr. 
Rhodes’s financial dealings with the Liberal party. We must 
add, however, that we do not represent, and never have 
represented, the Raid as per se a transaction which must be con- 
demned without mercy. Ifthe Raid had really been what it 
professed to be, and what many persons here at first believed it 
to he—i.c., a bond-fide and spontaneous act on the part of the 
Raiders intended to help the Reformers in Johannesburg—it 
might have been passed over without condemnation. But it 
proved on investigation to be something very different, and it 
most certainly paralysed the action of the British in South 
Africa for over four years. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





OUR BOER PRISONERS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have just had my attention called to the Spectator’s 
notice (May 4th) of my article in the Nineteenth Century 
on the Boer prisoners. A correspondent of the Cape Times 
(June 13th) who signs himself “League Chairman” read, 
not my article, but your note on it; and thereupon writes 
to the Cape Times to say that I, as quoted by the Spectator, 
observe that the Boer prisoners “would never settle down, 
but would always feel that between Boer and Englishman 
there is a great gulf fixed.” He appears to have assumed 
that the Spectator gave a truthful account of the article; 
little thinking that I used no such words nor any words like 
them; that nothing I said was calculated to convey the 
impression that under no circumstances could the Boers be 
reconciled to the English; that I spoke of the camp life as 
giving “a great opportunity, unique in the history of the 
world, for conciliation and preparation for a future settle- 
ment”; and that Iended—* The Boer prisoners are singularly 
helpless. Their fate, and the fate of South Africa, is in the 
hands of the English people.” Taking, however, not my 
article, but the Spectator’s remarks as his text, “League 
Chairman ” then proceeded to urge measures of severe and 
universal confiscation and exile on the whole of this “semi- 





barbarous” race of “ contemptible maroons and plunderers.” 





It is acase of “Don’t nail his ears to the pump,” and he 
readily follows the lead given by your reviewer. Alas! 
his letter justifies only too fully the account which 
I gave in my article of the dark apprehensions of the 
Boers, ieading them to a resistance of despair,—their belief 
that it is the intention of the Colonists to starve and sell 
them out of their farms, and crush them out of the country; 
that Colonial bitterness would constantly pursue them; 
while the Government would be so alienated from them by 
language, distance, and prejudice that no appeal of theirs 
could ever reach it. These apprehensions “League Chair- 
man” desires to carry into effect without any mitigation as 
the first instalment of British rule and illustration of British 
justice. My paper, your reviewer says, was “intended to 
produce an impression that the government of South Africa 
by Englishmen is hopeless.” My intention, it seems to me, 
was the opposite of this. I described the varied and conflict- 
ing feelings produced on the Boers by war and captivity, 
and discussed how far the camp life might be adapted either to 
increase or to allay hostility, with a view to a future peaceful 
settlement. As the review in your paper has had such far- 
reaching results in misleading the public as to the contents of 
my article, I trust you will, in common fairness, publish this 
protest from the writer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 

P.S.—May I add, in answer to your reviewer's remarks, that 
T have used every opportunity of inquiring as to the relations 
of the Boer to the native, and have gathered some very 
interesting information ? , 


[We publish Mrs. Green’s letter, and, in order that our 
readers may judge whether she is right in suggesting that 
our comments on her paper were not truthful, append the 
passage in question. It was thus we wrote :— 


“Our Boer Prisoners,’ by Mrs. J.R. Green. This lady visited 
the prisoners in St. Helena, and was, she says, charmed with the 
simple, strong people, who are not, she declares, ‘slim’ at all, 
but only cautious and suspicious of being ‘done.’ They all told 
the same story, that until the Raid they did not want to fight the 
British, and would not have fought but that they wanted their 
independence. ‘They would never, she thought, settle down, but 
would always feel that between Boer and Englishman there is a 
great gulf fixed. This, in fact, is the object of a paper intended 
to produce an impression that the government of South Africa by 
Englishmen is hopeless. It is exceedingly well written, but we 
notice that Mrs. Green made no inquiry as to the great question 
of all, the relation of the Boers to the dark people they dwelt 
among. She writes always as if the Dutch were the natural 
rulers of the country, not invaders who a few years ago, as men 
read history, had taken it by force from its owners. God is 
always with them,’she thinks, never with the English, or the 
blacks, who have so much to avenge. The political lesson of her 
paper, which, we trust, will not be learned, is that the prisoners 
cught never to be brought home again.” 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD ROSEBERY AND HIS CRITICS. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEctTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Having for the last two or three weeks been residing in 
the depths of the country where papers were few and far 
between, it was only on my return to town yesterday that I 
was able to acquaint myself fully with the comments passed 
by yourself and others on Lord Rosebery’s recent pronounce- 
ments. By his letter, and still more, I gather, by his speech, 
to the City Liberal Club, Lord Rosebery, I read, has not only 
ruined and spoiled his own political career, he has treated his 
friends with treachery—“ stabbed” them I think was the 
word used—wrecked the Liberal party, and thus done irre- 
parable injury to the nation. Sir, Lord Rosebery’s future is 
in the lap of the gods—it will look after itself—I do not meddle 
with it; itis not with the personal but the national aspect 
of the question that I wish to deal. So far from having by 
his recent action done harm, I believe that Lord Rosebery 
has done his country the greatest service which a public man 
has it in his power to render to the State he serves. He has 
come forward at a critical moment and spoken the truth,— 
that truth which, however inconvenient to some people at the 
time, is, in reality, great, and will in the long run assuredly 
prevail. After all, the matter, in spite of its gravity, is simple, 
and easily understood. What is the supreme test of the 
efficacy and usefulness of an Opposition? It is, as Mr. 
Balfour said the other day, “that if those entrusted for 
the moment with the conduct of affairs should lose the 
confidence of Parliament or of the country, there will be 
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found another set of men not greatly differing from them in 
experience or knowledge of affairs, having behind them an 
organised body of public opinion in the House and out of 
it, to whom the national destinies can be entrusted.” 
That no such ideal Opposition exists at present is 
patent to everybody; that the want of it constitutes 
a national danger, that the need of it is an urgent 
national necessity, none will dispute. Yes, but how are we 
get it? By the Reform Club plan? That is impossible. 
Peace when there is no peace; superficial unity, while behind 
it deep, conscientious, and fundamental differences exist ; how 
is it possible that a party so circumstanced and constituted 
can ever furnish the country with such an Opposition as the 
country urgently needs and requires? On the other hand, 
there is the Resebery plan, which may be described as 
“strength through weakness.’ Under the Rosebery plan the 
party must be purged of its anti-national elements. It may 
be, it might be, for the moment numerically weakened. But 
what of that? What the country most wants in an Opposition 
at the present moment is “quality ”’ not “quantity.” Given 
the quality—let the quality be first-rate, what the nation 
requires—the quantity will soon increase. The two sections 
of the Opposition cannot really work together. That is 
plain enough now. Put into practice—in the event of the 
present Opposition being called upon to form a Government 
—it would be proved to demonstration. There are only two 
alternatives. Hither the Imperialist section of the Liberal 
party must prevail, or the present state of things must 
continue. What is the present state of things? A weak and 
inefficient Government confronted by a weaker and more in- 
efficient Opposition. That is a national danger. Lord 
Rosebery sees that danger; he points out its gravity; he 
suggests the remedy; he calls upon us while there is yet time 
and opportunity to set our house in order; and it is for this 
that he has been anathematised, criticised, and satirised. But 
for all that, his words, I firmly believe, have not been spoken 
in vain; the seed sown will bear fruit in due season.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Davip C. ANDERSON. 
11 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S.W. 


[It was because Lord Rosebery’s wayward and eccentric 
action makes an alternative Ministry not more but less 
possible that we disapproved of it. If Lord Rosebery had 
taken the chair at Mr. Asquith’s dinner instead of ploughing 
the lone furrow, he might have done a good deal to bring 
about the consummation which we all desire.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE FRIENDS’ MANIFESTO ON THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Str,—Will you allow me, as a reader of the Spectator for 
more than thirty years, to make a few remarks upon the 
subject on which “Clericus” addresses you in your last 
week’s issue,—viz., “ The Friends’ Manifesto onthe War”? I 
am a “birthright member” of the Society of Friends, and I 
wish to state most emphatically that there is a very large, 
and perhaps not altogether unintelligent, section of the 
Society who deeply deplore the attitude which the mani- 
festoists and their followers have assumed from the very com- 
mencement of the war. It has seemed to many of us that 
this attitude has all through been as inconsistent with the 
principles of Friends as the Manifesto’s “rhetoric and 
metaphor” are inconsistent with that plainness of speech to 
which all members of the Society of Friends are advised to 
adhere.—I am, Sir, Xc., A FRIEND. 

[We are greatly delighted to be able to publish the above 
letter, for we hold the Friends in special reverence and 
honour, and should indeed be pained to think that the 
Manifesto represented the unanimous, or anything approach- 
ing the unanimous, verdict of the Friends on the war.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I think if Colonel Townshend will read the passage in 
Carlyle’s “Frederick” to which I referred in my last letter 
(Spectator, July 20th) he will be satisfied that the French 
account of Lord Charles Hay’s speech is a legend. The 
story is a very pretty one, and “Gentlemen of the Guard, 





ine 
though not so epigrammatic as Voltaire’s, and surely Lord 
Charles Hay is the best authority for what he himself said 
and did.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W.L, 





SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES, 
(To Tun Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I did not reply to the Duke Gandolfi and Mr. Fea jp 
the Spectator of July 20th, as I was waiting to hear from Mp, 
C. H. Smith, the agent for the Woollashall Estate, to whom 
I wrote for information. In fairness to Mr. Fea, I give heiow 
the material part of Mr. Smith’s reply. Though it appears 
that my first informant was wrong as to the chapel, my main 
point, that there is nothing secret about the adjoining chamber 
with a fireplace, seems established.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sceptic, 





“T agree with you there is nothing secret about the chamberat 
Woollas Hall. I believe, however, that the chapel is coeval with 
the hall, which was probably built by Thomas Hanford about 
1585. I believe that this gentleman became a ‘ Popish recusant’ 
on the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth by Pope Pius V. in 
1570. He suffered many things from Queen Elizabeth, and had 
his estates sequestrated, probably in connection with his religion, 
His son John may have conformed, but certainly his grandson, 
Francis Hanford, who succeeded to the estate in 1616, was q 
Romanist, and so were all the family until the extinction of the 
male line with Compton Hanford in 1860.” 





THE FUTURE BIAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article on my essay on “ The Time 
Spirit of the Nineteenth Century” you say that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer preserves a “ non-committal attitude” on the ques. 
tion whether the future of Christianity is or is not to witness 
a relinquishment of Church authority and of the “subtleties of 





dogma.” You confess, moreover, your own opinion that “it 
is the social and spiritual, as contrasted with the purely dog. 
matic, side of Christianity which will be the more prominent 
and the more powerful in the coming century.” I had no wish to 
take up a “non-committal attitude” on this subject, although 
it is not the question I contemplated in the passage 
to which you especially refer. I rather meant to ask 
what was in the future to take the place of the sustaining 
power so long supplied by the all-pervading influence of the 
medieval Church which “subdued the imagination” of 
Western Christendom, and the surviving traditions of which 
helped so much, long after its disappearance, to support the 
faith of the many. Taking the question, however, in the form 
in which you put it, my line of argument was designed to 
suggest that the “subtleties of dogma” sometimes appear 
futile because we lose sight of their historical significance. Mr, 
Froude has placed it on record that Carlyle, who in early life 
regarded the controversy between the Orthodox and the Semi 
Arians as quarrelling over a diphthong, came later on to hold 
that Christianity itself was at stake. The tiresome subtlety 
belongs less to the definitions of dogma than to the 
intellectual conditions of the ages which gave them birth. 
However futile and over-subtle the controversies which issued 
in the Councils of Nicea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon appear to 
one who looks at them with no endeavour to realise the 
conditions of thought in which they were carried on, the 
definitions may have been absolutely necessary to preserve, 
amid discussions some of which we should never have 
raised, the belief which zs important, to us now as to 
our forefathers then, that there was in Christ a human 
nature and a divine nature. I may hold with you 
that the “social and spiritual side of Christianity” 
will be more prominent than the “dogmatic” in the 
future, because discussions natural to the Greek mind of 
the fifth century are quite alien to our habits of thought 
whereas social and spiritual questions are congenial to us. 
Yet I may refuse to admit that the dogmatic side, properly 
understood, has been nothing better than wanton theological 
subtlety. Your quotation from Mr. Balfour, far from telling 
against this view of the case, rather illustrates it. If religion, 
like science, is in the future to witness a “closer con- 
nection between theoretic knowledge and its utilitarian 
application,” such a prospect implies that the “theoretic 
knowledge” has its own truth and value. It was the convic- 





fire first,” has become almost proverbial. We are sorry, as 
Carlyle says, to spoil it, but the true story is quite as good, 


tion that scientific knowledge was valid, and its consequent 
development, which issued in its successful application to 
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a 
practical life. And in a manner partly, though not wholly, 
similar, certain central beliefs which dogmatic development 
has preserved must ever be the necessary stimulus to Christian 
endeavour in its highest form. The acceptance, then, of his- 
torical dogma, as having real meaning and value, appears to 
me indispensable to that fullest development of the “social 
and spiritual side of Christianity” to which you look forward. 
But that does not at all mean that “theological subtlety ” will 
have as prominent a place in the active energising life of 
Christianity in the future as it had when the subtle Greek 
intellect raised its questions as to the relations of Christ to 
the Godhead, or again, as it had in the days of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century schoolmen. We may accept the 
truths which dogmatic decisions have preserved, yet we 
may now be little affected by the philosophical problems 
which drew them forth. That the future will, however, have 
its own intellectual problems, I cannot doubt. And in the 
future, as in the past, the authority of the corporate Christian 
consciousness will, I believe, have its value in correcting the 
yagaries of individualism. I cannot, however, trespass so far 
on your space as to explain fully my position on this matter, 
which is beyond the scope of my article—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE “ EDINBURGH” REVIEWER. 





THE VICTORfA LEAGUE FUND FOR BRITISH 
REFUGEES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§rr.—May I draw your attention to the opening of a much- 
needed Fund for the British refugees in South Africa by the 
Victoria League? The Cape Mansion House Fund has inti- 
mated by cablegram that “at present rate of expenditure 
funds would last until August 31st. Our chief cause of 
anxiety is as to providing returning refugees with means to 
start again after the war.” No words are needed to point 
out to your readers the urgent necessity of funds being avail- 
able for this purpose, or to remind them how vitally im- 
portant a matter it is that the people of Britain should give 
at this crisis most generous help to the loyalists in South 
Africa. Cheques should be sent to Miss Talbot, Victoria 
League, Dacre House, Victoria, Street, S.W., and should be 
marked “ British Refugee Fund.” Although subscriptions in 
money will be most helpful from private individuals, manu- 
facturers or merchants, &c., could give most valuable assist- 
ance by contributing gifts in kind, such as clothing, invalids’ 
and children’s foods, &c. A full list of the articles most in 
request will be sent on application to the offices of the League. 
Gifts in kind should be sent direct to the Fund’s agents, 
Messrs. Hayter and Hayter, George Yard Wharf, 36 Upper 
Thames Street, E.C.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A MemBER OF THE CoUNCIL, 
Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. 


[We heartily endorse the above appeal. It must never be 
said in South Africa that though we forgive our enemies we 
forget our friends. We do not for a moment suggest that 
we should deal harshly with our enemies, but fortunately 
with Englishmen there it no fear of that contingency. There is 
afear that the less striking and less self-congratulatory virtue 
of remembering our friends will be ignored.—Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 





LEBANON. 
Lirr’s dull affairs lie westward ; yet anon 
T'll hie me back and watch the budding vines 
Climb the steep flanks of terraced Lebanon 
To catch the noontide shadow of his pines. 


The fig, the poplar, and the apricot 
Cluster about the giant walnut tree 
Where oft I linger while the sun is hot 
And look beyond the mountains to the sea. 


A score of hamlets lie beneath my gaze, 
Their red roofs peeping through the mulberries green ; 
And distant Cyprus shimmers in the haze 


Entwine, thou rose, thy dazzling snowy wreath, 
Heedless of man, beside the upland pool; 

Thy priceless beauty shall not fade beneath 
The gnawing canker of the Turk’s misrule. 


Ye rosy oleanders of the stream 
Lift to the blue the radiance of your sheaves! 
Gambol, ye black flocks! Dream, girl shepherds, dream 
Amid the thickets of their emerald leaves ! 


How sweet to ramble down those valleys fair, 
Remote from e’en the wandering Arab’s ken, 

Where dewy drooping fronds of maidenhair 
Fringe gleaming clumps of pink-lipped cyclamen. 


But I must go. Good-bye, most lovely land! 
Thy smile is still the smile of youth’s bright age; 
The gods have touched thee with a magic wand, 
Perpetual sunshine is thine heritage. 
R. RANKIN. 








BOOKS. 


—_—@——— 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON.* 
Looxine at these letters as a whole, and before making any 
detailed examination of their contents, one cannot but find in 
them a really pathetic interest. Was there ever a corre- 
spondence that showed more perseverance and fidelity? For 
more than thirty years this man of the world, mindful of an 
obligation which many of his fellows would have forgotten or 
neglected, continues his counsels and encouragements, the 
heartiest of praises, and the gentlest of censures. We pass 
from mythology, told to “mon cher enfant” in the simplest 
French, through a series of letters never intermitted except 
when the writer and his correspondent happened to he 
together, down to the latest of all with its hopeful words, 
obviously little believed by the writer, but suchas might possibly 
comfort the dying man to whom they are addressed. It is 
impossible not to be convinced that the man who took all this 
trouble had a heart. But it is equally impossible, when one 
comes to study the letters themselves, not to feel that he had 
very grave defects,—we say “defects” rather than faults, 
because, to borrow a metaphor from science, there are 
certain lines in the spectrum of his character which are abso- 
lutely wanting. 

It is not too much to say that Lord Chesterfield had no 





moral sense, so far as the relation between the sexes is con- 
cerned. It is needless to dwell on the advice which he gives 
to his son to cultivate irregular attachments to married 
women. Mr. Charles Strachey, who does his best for his hero, 
attempts no serious defence. He hints that too much atten- 
tion has been given to the matter, seeing that this pernicious 
counsel “is to be discovered in some seven or eight letters 
only out of a total number of four hundred and twenty-one.” 
Only seven or eight! That is but a poor excuse, especially 
when one remembers that the time when counsel of such a 
kind was possible, even to the very loosest of mentors, was 
but short. This shuts out all the early letters, while the 
later are excluded for a cognate reason. In them the 
advice would be belated as in the others it would be pre- 
mature. In Letter CLXI., written when young Stanhope was 
eighteen, we find what we may call a formal depreciation 
of woman. Three years before we have a reproof of some 
sentiment of the kind on which the boy had ventured,— 





| bad.” 





Upon the limits of that brilliant scene. 


* Among women, as among men, there are good as well as 
But now the time has come, thinks the mentor, 
“Women are only children of a 
for solid reasoning, good sense, I 
A man of 
Nothing 


for his enlightenment. 
larger growth 
never knew one in my life that had it...... 

sense only trifles with them, plays with them.” 


' could have a more disastrous effect on a young man’s view of 


life than such language. It looks like the deliberate breaking 
down of the respect which is one of his best safeguards 
against vice. The first actual suggestion comes in CLXXXIL., 
written a year or so later. But perhaps the most significant 
of Lord Chesterfield’s utterances, or what may be described 
as the locus classicus on this subject, is CCXII. It begins :— 








* The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Charles Strachey, and with Notes by Annette Calthrop, 2 vols, 
London: Methuen and Co, | 
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“TI have seldom or never written to you upon the subject of 
religion and morality.” As we go on we find the writer 
giving most admirable advice, and setting up the highest of 
standards. “ Your moral character must be not only pure, 
but, like Cesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or 
blemish upon it is fatal... ... I will recommend to you 
a most scrupulous tenderness for your moral character, and 
the utmost care not to say or do the least thing that 
may ever taint it.” But it turns out that “moral 
character” really means veracity. “Be, and be reckoned, 
a man of pleasure, as well asa man of business.’ Nothing 
could prove more conclusively that in this matter the writer's 
mind was, so to speak, a blank. He positively could not see 
that moral purity—the use of the particular word is really 
very strange—was infringed by adultery. His views on this 
subject were pagan, and indeed not up to the best pagan 
level. The special advice which he tendered to his son would 
have seemed shocking to a thoughtful Roman, ruinous to the 
family, and so to the State. Of the yet higher ethical con- 
ception of the vir sanctus Lord Chesterfield seems to have 
been wholly incapable. 

On religion he was less outspoken. “ A collateral security 
to virtue” is one of his definitions, and probably that which 
most appealed to him. It was a safeguard of society; for 
this reason it must not be lightly spoken of ; but the idea of 
its supplying a rule of life to men of sense was wholly alien to 
his habits of thought. It is significant of this point of view 
that he can see no motive in Luther but a jealousy on behalf 
of his own Augustinian Order that the lucrative sale of 
indulgence had heen given to the Dominicans. As for Loyola, 
he has nothing to say of him but that he was a “madman.” 
Probably the eighteenth-century contempt for enthusiasm 
never had a more complete reprgsentative than Lord Chester- 
field. 

Mr. Charles Strachey has achieved a considerable success in 
rehabilitating Chesterfield as a statesman. He had the advan- 
tage of not being accessible to bribery. He had sufficient money, 
he had rank which office would not materially increase, and he 
had mental resources which rendered him independent of the 
activities of public life. What he did in the region of politics 
he did well. He held for three years (1728-31) the post of 
Ambassador at the Hague, more important then than now, 
and acquitted himself in it with honour. In 1745 he went as 
Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland. He was there for less than 
two-thirds of a year, but he did some good. The work 
interested him; he always spoke afterwards of the Irish 
as his “countrymen.” Returning to England, he accepted 
the office of Secretary of State for the Northern De- 
partment. This he held for something less than two 
years, resigning it because he could not get on with the 
Duke of Newcastle. This was an incapacity which he shared 
with most men of sense and honour. In fact, Chesterfield’s 
conduct in public life, whether he accepted office or refused it, 
was the conduct of a man of honour, who knew the best 
interests of his country and was profoundly attached to it. 
To this, the strongest and best side of his character, Mr. 
Charles Strachey has done full justice. In 1757 Chesterfield 
was able to do good service by bringing together the elder 
Pitt and Newcastle (with both of whom he was on unfriendly 
terms). After this came his retirement. In 1768 his son 
died, leaving a widow and two children—he had _ success- 
fully concealed his marriage. Chesterfield had probably 
ceased to hope much from him—he was hopelessly mediocre, 
though certainly not “meanly bad’”—but he must have 
been troubled by this waste of all his labour. He died five 
years afterwards, a lonely and unhappy old man. If it is 
needful to point the moral of his life, we may find it, as we 
may find most things, in Shakespeare :— ; 

“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” ; 
What Edmund was to Gloucester in King Lear, the dis- 
appointment of his life, that, though in the most diverse way, 
was William Stanhope to Lord Chesterfield. 


Miss Calthrop’s biographical and historical notes are 
helpful. If it had come within her province to criticise or 
correct, she might have pointed out the strange taste by which 
Greek epigrams are recommended to young Stanhope’s 
“supreme contempt,” the impossibility of the ideal that the 





i 
lad “must absolutely speak all the modern languages ag 
purely and correctly as the natives of the respectivg 
countries”—who knows more people speaking even one 
foreign language perfectly than he can count on his fingers) 
—and the curious mistake of supposing that it was Regulus 
who intimidated King Porsenna. 

We can only say, in conclusion, that though the teachings 
of the man whom George IT., with that instinct for rough hut 
sound epigram which he often displayed, called “ a little tea. 
table scoundrel,” are, in regard to sexual morality, to our mind 
utterly base and detestable, we welcome Mr. Strachey’s notable 
and scholarly edition of the letters as a real contribution to ony 
literature. With all their faults, Lord Chesterfield’s lettes 
remain a classic which must be read and known by aij 
students of our literature, and to Mr. Charles Strachey hag 
fallen the not inconsiderable honour of supplying us wit) 
the editio princeps. 





WALL AND WATER GARDENS#* 

THE great development of gardening which has taken place 
in England during the last few years has encouraged the pro. 
duction of books on the subject till they threaten to becomeas 
numerous as those on cookery. But it is not the books 
written by Miss Jekyll which can be spared. Combining ag 
she does scientific knowledge with artistic and literary gifts, 
no one is better qualified to educate and instruct without 
being pedantic or tiresome. 

Miss Jekyll’s earlier works took a wider range than the 
present one. In Wood and Garden, and still more in Hoine 
and Garden, she dealt in a personal way with the pursuits 
of various kinds which have made her own experience s0 
encouraging as well as interesting to others. The present 
book is more distinctly instructive, and therefore necessarily 
deals with more technical details, which in less artistic and 
sympathetic hands might have been dull reading except for 
experts or very enthusiastic amateurs. But Miss Jekyll is never 
dull. Learned she often is,—indeed, throughout the book she 
shows intimate knowledge not only of thenames of vast numbers 
of plants, but of their special habits and tastes. Looked at 
apart from the charm of Miss Jekyll’s handling, what could 
be drier reading than chapters on dry walls and stone steps? 
—and yet as each plant is mentioned with all its personal 
qualities and needs we feel that the flowers have indeed 
become real friends, and taken their places as such to be 
recognised and welcomed whenever we meet them. 

The gardens specially written about here are gardens 
made on hillsides more or less steep, and fortunate enough 
to include some stream or boggy ground in their area, 
Terraced gardens are more associated with Italy than with 
England. They do not appeal to the ordinary possessor 
of a garden, who looks for lawns and level paths, and 
has only lately learnt to expand his ideal of a garden so as 
to take in herbaceous borders. But the increasing taste for 
country life under all sorts of conditions, especially those 
which tend to health, has brought hillsides into fashion, with 
their promise of more distant views and fresher air, and to 
a tyro in gardening a hillside domain presents almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. How can anything homelike 
or beautiful be made of a garden needing walls and 
steps? Stone and mortar are unsightly things until age 
shall mellow them and decay set her kindly finger upon their 
hard, unyielding surfaces. But it is here that the artist and 
the expert steps in. ‘ Nothing is prettier or pleasanter,” writes 
Miss Jekyll on her first page, “than all the various ways of 
terraced treatment that may be practised with the help of 
dry-walling, that is to say, rough wall building without 
mortar.” By keeping the paths as nearly level as may be 
many beautiful garden pictures may be made, and the steps 
leading from terrace to terrace, which present terrible diffi- 
culties to the ignorant, are to Miss Jekyll only so many more 
opportunities of the greatest artistic value :— 

“There is no reason or excuse for the steep, ugly, and even 
dangerous steps one so often sees. Unless the paths come too 
close together on the upper and lower terraces, space for the more 
easy gradient can be cut away above...... and where the 
stairway cuts through the bank and is lined on each side with 


dry-walling, the whole structure becomes a garden of delightful 
small things. Little ferns are planted in the joints on the 





* Wall and Water Gardens. By Gertrude Jekyll. ‘The Country Life 
Library.” London: George Newnes. [12s. 6d. ] 
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sor si 11 goes up, and numbers of small Saxi- 
somgery - eenten Roseent and Grinus, Corydalis and 
Sandwort. Then there will be hanging sheets of Aubrietia and 
Rock Pinks, Iberis and Cerastium, and many another pretty 
plant that will tind a happy home in the cool shelter of the rocky 
joint.” 
With such decoration the out-of-doors staircase becomes a 
sheet of colour lined and carpeted with tiny patterns of leaf 
and flower. To most beginners the usual way of treating 
sloping ground is with grass banks, which in Miss Jekyll’s 
eyes are “ profitless and indefensible.” And, no doubt, when 
our eyes are opened, grass banks are supremely uninteresting, 
and few will regret their disappearance, least of all the 
gardener, who finds them difficult to mow. But if they must 
be retained in some already made gardens, they may he 
clothed with plants such as creeping cotoneaster or Japan 
honeysuckle, or with bushes of savin, Pyrus Japonica, cistus, 
or berberis. Fortunately, in most gardens mistakes are not 
irremediable. It takes a long time to realise all the possibili- 
ties of the ground. The first year we think, if we make a good 
plan, that patience is all that is needed for entire success. It 
js the succeeding years which disclose to us how little that 
success is, and we are tempted, like bad workmen, to complain 
of impossible materials. Here, then, comes in the value and 
delight of a book like this. Miss Jekyll, as it were, takes us 
by the hand, and shows us how the straight terrace and steep 
places and hard dry walls may blossom as a rose, and up and 
down the stone steps our feet walk on a carpet of moss 
and verdure, while bridal flowers are strewn in our path, 
and sweet-scented things are at our side to pick. To Miss 
Jekyll a stone staircase is a place for tender small things to 
take root. They must not be allowed to invade the middle 
place, lest the sense of welcome to the coming guest be inter- 
fered with, “but the presence of such plants gives a keen 
delight to the flower-lover, even though his sympathies with 
architecture may tell him thet for plants to be in such a place 
js technically wrong.” Personally, we think the clothing of 
steps with flowers may easily go too far, especially when they 
are steps connected with terraces near the house, rather than 
with garden paths. Steps unadorned, if they lead up to 
the house, give a greater sense of the seemly order which 
should reign in the actual domain itself, but at present the 
danger lies in doing too little rather than too much. 


From dry walls and steps we gladly turn in the “ dog days ” 
to the water gardens, which appeal quite as much to Miss | 
Jekyll. Pools and streams and even little tanks can all be 
made things of joy if properly treated. Here also the artist 
will be needed to see when to plant and when to leave Nature 
to herself. Ina chapter called “ When to Let Well Alone’ 
Miss Jekyll describes two places differing greatly from each 
other where there should be no planting by man. One is given 
in an illustration of a noble house in South Middle England. 
Its name is withheld, but many will recognise its beauty of 
wall and water. “The great building is reflected in the still 
water, and the natural water margin, without any artificial 
planting, is wisely left alone. It is all so solemn, so dignified, 
that any fussiness of small detail, however beautiful in itself, 
isa kind of desecration.” The other is a wild forest pocl, 
which “being in itself beautiful, and speaking direct to our 
minds of the poetry of the woodland, it would be an ill deed 
to mar its perfection by any meddlesome gardening. ... . . 
Wood sorrel or wood anemone might be added if absent; 








but nothing that would recall the garden.” But there 
are many places which cry aloud for kindly planting, 
Small ponds or pools may be made beautiful with such 
common things as the great water dock, growing to the | 
height of 6 ft., and the great water plantain. The great 
reeds and reedmace, bulrushes, especially the flowering 
rush, produce striking effects, while water-loving irises and 
sweet sedges will not be forgotten. Rhododendrons alone 
among plants often grown by water edges are forbidden by 
Miss Jekyll, and we thoroughly agree with her. The home of 
rhododendrons are picked places in the garden and woodland, 
and in this last they must be planted with a judicious hand 
and eye if they are to look the least natural. One most 
charming chapter is devoted to what we might almost call 
the life history of a stream from the nursery to where it 
becomes in its full maturity part of Nature's own home. It 
begins, perhaps, with lowly forget-me-nots and modest 





meadow-sweet, and passes through more showy planting 





with Japanese iris, king fern, and other companion plants; 
but as the stream grows in volume tall yellow and red 
loosestrife lead on to clumps of alders, where the giant 
cow-parsnip, with its less known brother, Heraclewm Mante- 
gazzianum, and the native butter-bur (Petasites), are good 
neighbours. If a path is cut by such a stream it must wander 
round the various clumps, and in no way resemble a towing: 
path. Nature abhors a straight line, and when we are dealing 
with Nature's darlings—streams and woods—it behoves us to 
walk warily. 

But to few is it given to need the warning. Our lot is more 
often cast among tanks and feeble imitations of ponds. But 
Miss Jekyll does not despise such things. Even here she 
can change despair into delight, and make water-lilies grow in 
tanks hardly bigger than a pint-pot. In gardening all things 
are possible to her, and with her books in hand no amateur, 
however ignorant, need have an ugly spot in his garden. 
At the end of each chapter on the various kinds of wall, rock, 
and stream gardens is a list of plants suitable for the 
purpose, For wall gardens she gives some hundred and 
fifty names, and for the Alpine garden, which to the 
ordinary amateur gardener but little developed, she 
gives as many again, and all this without trenching on 
what is even more familiar to her,—the herbaceous garden 
and woodland proper. The present volume covers ground 
so rarely dealt with, and covers it with a practical know- 
ledge so exceptional, that it is almost with a smile that we 
read in the preface that the author writes as an amateur 
for amateurs. And yet this is true. If Miss Jekyll is an 
expert it is by exercising her natural talents, not through 
cultivating a garden for professional purposes. And, there- 
fore, she is eminently suited to instruct the amateur. What 
she has accomplished we, tod, might hope to do if we brought 
the same natural gifts and, above all, the same patient thought 
and intelligent industry to bear on the subject. If, in our 
small degree, we succeed in producing work as honest as hers, 
we shall be helping to keep alive the best traditions of English 
country life, whether in beautiful and stately domains or in 
humble cottage homes. 


is 


It will be seen that we have made no criticism on the 
scientific side of Miss Jekyll’s book. Whether the plants she 
recommends for their several purposes are those best suited to 
them must he left for garden experts to decide. Differences 
of climate and treatment develop differently the qualities of 
the same plant. To us has fallen the more gracious task of 
speaking of the book on its artistic side. We have been 
obliged to leave much unnoticed, much unpraised, but no one 
can read it without realising that Eden is not wholly a thing 
of the past, and that God’s call to tend a garden is the 
happiest, as well as the oldest, lot which can fall to man. 





THE ABYSSINIAN BORDERLAND.* 
Ir is impossible to lay down this book without a lively sense 
of regret. Captain Wellby was one of the many good men 
who have met their death in South Africa—more fortunate 
than most, he met it fighting, not hy disease—and this post- 
humous publication is well fitted to make one realise the loss 
to the Service and to his friends. It is the record of a very 
remarkable journey, carried out: in great part through a 
country ravaged with predatory warfare, and carried out 
without firing a shot; and among all the records of travel 
that we remember to have read, it is perhaps the best 


| tempered. 


The Abyssinians, an uncivilised people flushed with victory 
over a European Power, are not naturally attractive to the 
stranger ; and every traveller who gets off the beaten track 
finds only too frequent evidence of the barbarous use to which 
they have put the superiority afforded them by the introdue- 
tion of modern weapons into their country. But Captain 
Wellby seems to have had a talent for liking the people into 
whose society he was thrown, and he liked the Abyssinians,— 
though, as he expressly states, he was prejudiced against 
them at the outset. In regard to their deplorable dealings 
with the surrounding peoples, he takes what is the sound 
view,—that a barbarous people finding themselves suddenly 











* 'Twirt Sirdar and Menelik: an Account of a Year's Expedition from Zeila to 
Cairo through Unknown Abyssinia. By the late Captain M. 8S. Wellby, 18th 
Hussars. 


Illustrated. Londou: Harper and Brothers, [163.] 
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irresistible will certainly raid and harry their neighbours. But 
heis very clear that Menelik’s rule is drawing the country out of 
barbarism into the state of peace which necessarily precedes 
civilisation, and of the King himself he has the highest 
opinion :— 

“King John” (Menelik’s predecessor) “was a great warrior, 
and being a man of fine physique and an athlete, was esteemed 
by the people. His decision, whether rightly or wrongly given, 
was law, and though anxious to be just—for he loved his country 
—he would take advice from none, Menelik, on the other hand, 
has not the physical and athletic powers of King John. He is 
of heavier build and more given to thought and deliberation. 
Yet he is far in advance of his predecessor, for he takes counsel 
from those about him, and is always mindful of those below him, 
It is said that at the time of the ‘ pest’ (cattle sickness) some 
ten years ago, when the people were in dire distress by reason of 
their losses, Menelik formed a big camp, and setting the example 
to his people with his own hand, and assisted by his soldiers, 
tilled the soil, and in due time handed over to the sufferers the 
fruits of their labours, an example that encouraged others to do 
likewise. I was told that for three years he ate no beef, for he 
argued, ‘Why should I enjoy plenty while my people are in 
want?’ I doubt if any European ruler would have denied him- 
self to the same extent for a similar cause.” 

Captain Wellby met with every assistance from Menelik in 
his journey southward from Addis Abeba to Lake Rudolf, 
and northward thence to Nasser on the Sobat, through a 
country then scarcely travelled by any European. He 
marched with no European companion, but assisted by a 
duffadar of the 11th Bengal Lancers (who did the surveying 
work of the expedition) and a Somali, who, in addition to 
accompanying English sportsmen in his own country, had 
been for some time part of a variety show at the Crystal 
Palace. Of the rest of his party, the bulk were Abyssinians 
and Gallas recruited in Addis Abeba, but a desirable variety 
of element was introduced by the admixture of a few Somalis 
and five Soudanese trained soldiers, who had come into the 
country with Bottego’s ill-fated expedition. It was a part of 
the programme to induce Abyssinians if possible to pass the 
boundary of their own land and be brought up the Nile to 
have ocular demonstration of the British power, and this was 
satisfactorily carried through. But the Abyssinian part of 
the contingent was the chief source of trouble, for their raid- 
ing propensities could not be wholly repressed, and tended to 
drive away the natives, who grew more and more shy as the 
expedition advanced further west into a country where the 
Abyssinians, and indeed all strangers, were only known as 
enemies. 


There is no space here to dwell upon the many adventures 
of the caravan, the worst of which as usual arose from want 
of water; nor on the sport in the richest game country in the 
world. One would remark, however, the extraordinary confi- 
dence bred by modern rifles. Captain Wellby talks with the 
greatest equanimity of walking into a herd of elephants and 
shooting right and left. According to him a charging 
elephant, and still more easily, a charging rhinoceros, can be 
evaded by a step aside. It is pleasant to say that he shot 
with discretion and humanity, and not for a record bag; 
though his first encounter with elephants was disastrous, as 
he fired at the head three times with a rifle or cartridges 
deficient in power to penetrate. When he had secured as 
much ivory as his men could carry without inconvenience, he 
let the elephants alone and watched instead of shooting them. 
It will be surprising if the readiag of this book does not 
tempt many big-game shots to make the journey to the 
shores of Lake Rudolf. If they go, it is to be hoped that 
they will bring back more detailed information about the 
tribes. For example, the Turkanas are described as a race of 
giants, but we have no measurements given. And some one 
else ought really to push further an investigation into the 
story of the devil-possession in Walamo, where the natives are 
said to be capable of imparting a devil or gin into the bodies 
of strangers who come there, more especially if they are per- 
mitted to be present while the stranger partakes of food. What 
happened exactly in Captain Wellby’s experience was this. 
First, one of his Somali followers went mad, and made rushes 
into the bush with a knife after invisible assailants, and the 
frenzy was such that it needed five men to hold him. 
Secondly, to dispel the fear, Captain Wellby decided to prove 
its absurdity -— 

“ Tt was the custom of the natives of Walamo every morning to 
bring me in supplies, when perbaps over a hundred men would 
* we into camp. So when the entire party had arrived, and out 








of natural curiosity had all their eyes fixed on me, I put my little 
table outside my tent and called fer breakfast. This consisted 
of mutton chops, unleavened bread, and honey and tea, [ 
finished my meal much to my own gratification, but to the great 
displeasure of my followers. Now comes the strange part of it 
all. The next day I felt strangely unwell and was altogether 
‘ off colour’ and ‘off food.’ I felt I was undergoing the tortures 
of a bad sailor ona rough sea. This too was the only day on 
which I felt unwell through the whole of my journey, but I took 
good care to keep my ailings to myself. It has been suggested 
to me that poison was placed in my food, but this I can emphati- 
cally deny.” 

A few days later a Soudanese was seized with the “Walamo 
devil” and began torunamok. He saida Walamo grass-cutter 
had seen him eat bread. The Abyssinians were immune, 
“Possibly the cause may be put down to the water of these 
regions, which is undoubtedly impregnated with certain 
metals. While this might affect the Soudanese or Somalis or 
myself, it would in no way hurt my Abyssinians, who in 
addition to having stomachs like ostriches would be perhaps 
accustomed to water of this description.” Captain Wellby depre. 
cates the notion of any psychological cause in his own case, 
since he was convinced when he ate his breakfast that the 
whole story was “well within the region of imagination.” 
The belief in liability to the “evil eye” during food-taking is 
seemingly common in Abyssinia, as attendants screen the 
King with their shammas when he is about to drink in 
public. We may add, however, that the power of the 
Walamo natives is either disbelieved by some Abyssinians, 
or believed to exist only in their own country, as a European 
of our acquaintance dined with Abyssinian officers who were 
waited on by Walamo slaves,—or (to speak by the card) 
prisoners of war. Still, the story is very queer, and is worth 
looking into. 

It only remains to say that the production of the book 
does credit in every way to the publishers. Many of the 
pictures from photographs are extremely interesting, especially 
one of camels swimming a river. Captain Wellby, it should 
be added, found camels of great use in marshy ground. 





GREAT BATTLES.* 

THe kindest thing to say of this, the last effort of Stephen 
Crane’s talent, is that it is unworthy its author. It has solid 
merits of its own, but its merits are not the merits of Stephen 
Crane. The narrative is deftly handled, though it hangs too 
closely upon the words of others; the circumstances of each 
battle are accurately set forth; and whatever of picturesque- 
ness there may be in the situationis vividly remembered. But 
the result is the merest prose, which might have been attained 
by many another hand, and we always looked to Stephen 
Crane for something better than the merest prose, for lucidity 
of insight and poetry of expression, which have no place in 
these pictures of battles, 

Yet Stephen Crane's failure does but emphasise his real 
talent. He was not of those who write best with their eye on 
the object. He had a gift of intuitive generalisation which 
is only too rare in these days of triumphant reporting. What- 
ever there was to say and to think of war he divined before 
ever he saw a shot fired in anger. And he divined it because 
he regarded it subjectively ; the panoply of war, the manage- 
ment of armies, the disposition of the opposing forces, were of 
less interest to him than was the contest of courage and 
cowardice carried on in the heart and head of one soldier. So 
itis that his Red Badge of Courage is independent of time 
and place. Being a fragment of the universal emotion, it fits 
in with the tactics of all ages. It is as true to-day as it 
might have been true of the time when English and French 
met at Agincourt, and nothing that Stephen Crane has 
written since can influence our estimate of his rare and 
sensitive gift. 

Butif these “great battles” are unworthy their author, they 
are not, as we have said, without merit. They are chosen on 
no plan that is visible; they hang together on no closer chain 
than unites the actions of the brave. Yet they are described 
with considerable knowledge, and without a touch of prejudice. 
Perhaps Mr. Crane overrated “the stern-lipped stupidity” of 
the English, who if (like the rest of the world) they are slow to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, have none the less profited 
on many a stricken field by their obstinate and self-sacrificing 





*Great Battles of the World. By Stephen Crane, London; Chapman aud 
Hall. |5s.j 
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courage. But otherwise Mr. Crane is scrupulously just, and 
his political summaries are singularly impartial. Vittoria is 
his first battle, in which Wellington led to victory an army 
which he described himself a few months before as “fallen 
off in discipline to a greater degree than any army with which 
I have ever served, or of which I have ever heard.” However, 
he was pitted against Joseph Bonaparte, of whom his brother 
with infinite scorn declared that he “ made war like a Satrap,” 
and who fought the battle of Vittoria to keep open the road 
to Bayonne. If only he could save his baggage-waggons and 
the spoils of Spain, he cared little what became of the country 
over which he thought he ruled. Wellington’s famous 
march has been described a hundred times; a hundred 
eloquent writers have lauded his splendid turning movement. 
The magnificent fury of Picton, who with his fighting villains 
carried the bridge and crossed the river, has been celebrated 
again and again. So also has the exalted courage of Cadogan, 
“who would not be moved, although the dead lay thick about 
him, but watched the progress of his Highlanders until he 
could no longer see.” Nor do these episodes lose their 
splendour in Mr. Crane’s telling. Concerning the defeat 
he appositely quotes this testimony of an eye-witness :— 
“Behind them was the plain in which the city stood, 
and beyond the city thousands of carriages, and animals; 
and non-combatants, men, women, and children, were 
crowding together in all the madness of terror, and as 
the English shot went booming overhead the vast crowd 
started and swerved with a convulsive movement, while a dull 
and horrid sound of distress arose.” The battle was lost, and 
with it all hope of return by the road of Bayonne. The 
Satrap’s treasure and the Satrap’s baggage were forsaken, and 
the Satrap himself only escaped by jumping out of one door 
of his carriage as the English soldiers reached the other 
Napoleon prudently suppressed the news of his defeat, and 
for the English only one incident marred a glorious victory. 
Wellington’s army of rascals no sooner won the battle than 
they stamped discipline under foot. The soldiers looted a 
million in money, but no infamy could disturb the result; the 
French were driven out of Spain, and Napoleon’s power had 
received such a shock as it never recovered. 
From Vittoria Mr. Crane takes us to Plevna, the defeat 
which will ever remain the triumph of Osman Pasha. “An 
impetuous attack may be expected from the Turks,” said 
Moltke, quoted by Mr. Crane, “but not an obstinate 
and lasting defence.” And then Osman marched into 
Plevna, and proved that not even Moltke was infal- 
liblee He proved also that the stubborn Turk could 
use a spade as well as a sword, and though Osman surren- 
dered after the hardest siege of modern times, he had 
effectually barred the way to Constantinople, and he will 
always remain, in the words of Skobeleff, his valiant opponent, 
“Osman the Victorious.” Of Gustavus Adolphus Mr. Crane 
gives us a spirited account; he pictures that hero at Leipsig, 
and he paints his triumphant death on the field of Lutzen, 
The best of the other battles is, perhaps, Solferino, the soli- 
tary day of personal grandeur vouchsafed to Napoleon III, a 
grandeur besmirched on the morrow by the vanity which per. 
mitted the parvenu to insult his allies and to make terms with 
the vanquished. Indeed, wherever we turn there are pages of 
quick narrative and picturesque writing. Yet the book adds 
no laurel to the wreath of Stephen Crane. He will still be 
remembered as the author of The Red Badge of Courage, who 
learned all there was to know of the impulses which move men 
ona battlefieldfrom playing football. And his book suggests 
the literary paradox that one of the writers who has expressed 
warfare in the clearest terms of literature merely dimmed his 
talent by the actual sight of a battle and by the study of 
nilitary history. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
ALTHOUGH we have much more sympathy with the heroine’s 


Dowie’s” new novel, Love and his Mask, is decidedly 
interesting reading. The two heroes, respectively a reticent 
Brigadier-General and a cheerful Sergeant of Imperial 
Yeomanry, are both well drawn, and “Toby,” the hero 
en titre, the man, that is, who finally marries the heroine, is 
really an attractive figure. To begin with, the story of his 
birth, as related by the author, is little short of miraculous. 
For “Toby's” father, Lord Bracebridge, had not married till 
thirty-four years had elapsed from the time when he first 
loved his wife. During the interval she had been the child- 
less wife of some one else, and soon after the birth of this her 
first child she died. As by the lowest calculation the lady must 
have been fifty-two or fifty-three, her death under these cireum- 
stances is perhaps not astonishing. Lord Bracebridge (at the 
time of the story ninety-three years of age) is, in spite of the 
peculiarity of his mutterings to himself, both a pathetic and a 
dignified figure, as he sends his only son to the war, and indeed 
the whole picture of the father and son is charmingly drawn. 
It is difficult to care very much about the heroine and her intro- 
spections, yet were “Toby” not really a better fellow than 
her intellectual affinity, the Brigadier, we could be very sorry 
for her, forced as she is by the author into a marriage the 
motive for which, according to Miss Dowie, is, and should 
be, pure passion. This theory is in fact the keynote of the 
whole book,—passion, and passion only, preaches the author, 
ig the only lasting and satisfactory basis for marriage, and 
neither intellectual sympathy nor congenial tastes matter in 
the least. The heroine, very wisely, does not agree, and if 
the reader is happy in leaving her engaged to her “Toby,” it 
is only because he is convinced that “Toby” has many more 
qualities of character and heart than the rival hero, the 
General. The author takes us unobtrusively to the front in 
the course of the book, and these chapters, though modestly 
kept in the background, are not the least interesting. The 
descriptions of society, both in town and in smart country 
houses, are not, however, particularly good or lifelike, but as 
a whole the story provides a great deal of amusing reading 
and one or two delicate sketches of character. 

There are very few people who have not at one time or 
another cherished as their favourite “ blue rose” the idea that 
some day they will open a letter or receive a visit from a 
respectable solicitor, which same visit or letter will inform 
them that they are really the long-lost heirs to some delightful 
property. Mr. Wemyss bestows this exhilarating experience 
on the heroine of his story, The Fly Wheel, in the very first 
chapter of the book. The young lady in question, Miss Hetty 
Acheson, is brightly and freshly drawn, although perhaps of 
a rather conventional type. Still, we can forgive her a good 
deal in acknowledgment of the amusing nature of her first 
adventure,—for it may be justly counted an adventure to 
succeed to the possession of a great estate with great revenues. 
The novel would be quite as interesting and a great deal more 
agreeable to read if the sub-plot concerning Lady Freda 
Trefusis and her matrimonial difficulties were left out. It 
has very little indeed to do with the story proper, and cannot 
even plead the dreary old excuse of “ art for art’s sake,” as it 
is not particularly well done. The little ecmplication of the 
true lover believing for a short time that Hetty is engaged 
to the tertium quid could have been managed by some 
other means. But perhaps, considering the space devoted in 
the book to this sub-plot, to wish it away is rather, as Mrs. 
Poyser would say, to wish the story “hatched again, and 
hatched different.” 

In spite of its cheerful title, The Little Tin Gods, by Jessie 
Livesay, is a remarkably dismal work of fiction. It concerns 
the fortunes of an unfortunate voung man named Wolfe Carr, 
who falls in love with a marr’ed adventuress masquerading as 
aspinster. This rdle she sustaius in the Carr family mansion, 
to which the infatuated youth has induced his mother to invite 
her during the absence of her supposed brother, but actual 
husband, in South Africa. The end of this escapade can of 





than the author's theories of matrimony, yet “ Ménie Murie} 
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course only be disaster, as Judith, the lady in question, who 
has really only come for a home and shelter, falls in love with 
Wolfe Carr. They resolve to part. Then the young lady whom 
fate had originally designed asa suitable wife for Carr dies 
of typhoid, and there is an end of the book. It must be 
acknowledged to be a2 work only suitable for people in robust 
heerful holiday possible. 
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will expect anything but blood-curdling adventures pursued on 
blue water, And this is exactly what Mr. Chesney gives 
him. But after the reader has read the first seven o1 eight 
pages of the book he will have a decided shock of surprise in 
discovering that the story is supposed to take place in the 
“spacious days of great Elizabeth.’ The book is most 
frankly modern in style, and the descriptions of ships and 
weapons sound like anachronisms. However, it would be 
impossible to sail upon the Spanish Main, have hairbreadth 
’scapes, and end as a respectable pirate nowadays, so we must 
overlook the date and enjoy the abounding adventures. That 
delightfully convenient institution, the Inquisition, furnishes 
several, and altogether the book may be confidently laid in 
by parents for present use. For in most households this is 
the joyful week in which a heavily laden cab will draw up to 
the front door some morning, suggesting a start having 
been made about dawn. The passengers by this matutinal 
vehicle will subsequently demand and consume large quanti- 
ties of that particular style of literature of which John Topp, 
Pirate, is a favourable example. 

Good wine needs no bush, and a good novel is not made 
more acceptable to a reviewer by bearing a publisher's “puff” 
on its reading-cover. The adventures of Quincy Adams 
Sawyer among the people of Mason’s Corner are certainly 
entertaining in a quietly humorous and realistic fashion ; and 
perhaps if the style had not been declared on the wrapper to 
be fresh, bright, animated, and captivating we might have 
heen tempted to apply some of these adjectives to it in our 
notice. Mr. Sawyer is certainly a very agreeable companion, 
and we like him particularly as he is represented in the 
solitary illustration the book boasts, entering Mason’s Corner 
in his neat buggy. He is the son of a wealthy man of Boston, 
and he brings the air of the best society with him to the New 
England village. Somehow he reminds us of Sir Charles 
Grandison,—but this not through any special stateliness of 
deportment, but by the manner in which he enters with 
perfect tact and kindness into everybody's affairs. Wherever 
he goes he sets things right,—an old man, who has 
been living alone and growing cynical, he restores to the 
society of an affectionate nephew and niece; he finds an 
uncle of his own in the workhouse, and consoles him on his 
deathbed; he gives a wholesome lesson to a vulgar young 
woman who is setting her cap at him; and, best of all, he 
takes up the literary efforts of a charming blind girl, in whose 
home he is a boarder, and pushes them all to success. More- 
over, he finds the doctor who can cure the girl's blindness: 
and finally he marries her. The tone of Quincy Adams Sawyer 
and Mason's Corner Folks is essentially American,—friendly, 
honest, smart, and clean, keeping aloof from the great 
passions and the great d>pths, but with a firm touch for the 
humours of life. 

The Ending of My Day is the kind of novel that compresses, 
or expands, the whole woman question into an autobiographical 
narrative. It begins, as all these books do, with the motherless 
infancy of a misunderstood child, and goes on—through school- 
days, reduced circumstances, and governessing—to marriage 
and disillusionment, with a great many more lovers and 
exciting experiences by the way than we fancy fail to the 
share of most hardly used women in real life. One always 
supposes that this sort of book has “a purpose.” But it 
really is not easy to say what the purpose of this one is. 
On the author's showing, it was Belle, not Jack, who was to 
blame for the collapse of their married life. Yet the tone 
suggests indignation against husbands rather than wives, and 
the heroine appears more as a martyr than a sinner at the 
end. This inconsequence is possibly due to the Irish element 
traceable in the style and the construction, and to the same 
cause we may attribute the vivacity which is the redeeming 
quality of the book. 

The sensational plot and the religious moral of Nobler than 
Revenge do not seem to belong to one another. Yewdale Hall 
has fallen—no matter how—into the hands of adventurers ond 
swindlers of the most out-and-out type of melodramatic 
wickedness. One of these personates the dead owner of the 
place, living on the estate in strict privacy, and calling himself 
Sir Harry Beauworth. With him livesa charming girl, Ruby, 
who passes as his daughter and believes herself to be so. The 
plan is that when Ruby is of marriageable years she shall be 


a 
Feltons, father and son. The nominal Sir Harry is entire} 
in the power of these Feltons, and it is “in the bond” that 
Ruby shall marry the son. Tragedy comes in at the point 
where “Sir Harry” realises that he loves the child of his 
adoption and that it goes against him to sell her to a villain, 
The real heir, fraudulently decoyed to Yewdale at the critica] 
moment, is a very good fellow and an attractive person, with 
whom Ruby promptly falls in love. But Alee Beauworth hag 
been brought on the scene to he put out of the way, not to he 
married. Dastardly attempts are made upon his life, ang 
finally he is snared through a trap-door into a cellar, where 
he would have died of starvation but for the cleverness ang 
devotion of a heroic boy. The plot is intricate and thrilling, 
and it would all be very interesting if only one could bring 
oneself to believe in it. 








In No Vindication there is a provoking mixture of pretty 
and of vulgar elements. The relation of Mary Penrhyn to 
her adopted boy is charming ; the boy himself is well done and 
excellent. Tom Adams, the artist, is a wholesome and re 
freshing person one is glad to make acquaintance with; and 
Mrs. Graham and her daughters are interesting. But the 
episode of Captain Grabam and Minnie is an intolerable piece 
of realism. The incident was, of-course, not to be dispensed 
with, unless the whole construction of the plot was to be 
changed. But it should have been handled more sketchily, 
with less insistence upon vulgar and non-significant details, 


The scene of The Story of Sarah is in Long Island; the 
characters are homely, primitive, and provincial; and the 
telling is powerful and impassioned. The book is, indeed, a 
study of passion as it may be felt by a good woman for a bad 
man, and struggled against and overcome. Sarah’s character 
is original and poignant. She prays all through her girlhood 
that she may not hate her father, who is a bully anda 
drunkard, and has planned for mercenary reasons that she 
shall marry a man of his gwn sort. Devine Strong, known as 
the Pirate King, is the lady-killer of the island. His fascina- 
tion is irresistible. Sarah hates him with her better self; and 
is his slave on the lower side of her nature. In contrast with 
Devine is Ben Benstra, the Dutch boy, who loves Sarah 
reverently, and wins her in the end. Other characters of 
interest are the “ Reverend Dan,” the warm-hearted and very 
militant rector, who on one oceasion threatens Devine; the 
kindly Justice of the Peace and his model wife. Altogether, 
there is plenty of good matter in the book, besides an intricate 
plot and many picturesque scenes. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Niuelventh Century for August contains two or three 
striking papers, Mi. 8. E. Moffett’s on “ How America Really 
Feels towards England” being, perhaps, the most interesting 
Mr. Moffett, who is editor of the powerful New York Journal, 
emphatically declares that America is Pro-Boer, her people 
holding, with a curious contempt for facts, that the Republies 
which have so tried us are weak little States, that they did not 
threaten South Africa, and did not declare war; but he 
maintains that this is merely a matter of sentiment. The 
Boer War “ chilled’? American feeling towards England, 
which had been warmed by our conduct in the Spanish 
War; but it is not upon feeling that the future will depend, 
but upon our abstinence from interference with American 
policy. “The American policy is simple. It is based upon 
the fact that the United States is, and intends to remain: 
the paramount Power of the Western Hemisphere. This 
determination is ingrained in the fibre of the American 
people. It has been growing in intensity for three 
generations, and it has now passed all possibility of 
alteration. For other Powers the only question is whether 
they will accept it or collide with it.’ In all North 
American and South American questions the Union 
“claims an exceptional interest,” without, it must be 
remarked, admitting any exceptional responsibility. Mr. 
Moffett’s grand illustrations of the position are two: first, 
the existence of Canada as u British dependency, which will, 
he contends, always make the relations of the two countries 
“delicate”; and secondly, the Nicaragua Canal. Briefly, he 
thinks Americans wish to cut this canal, at an expendi- 
ture of forty millions sterling, and throw it open to the world, 
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ee 
over it in time of war, and that they deny the British 


right to interfere, even to the extent of claiming com- 
ensation for a surrender of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
‘Americans .are. expending, he says, a vast sum for 
the general benefit of mankind and the particular benefit 
of their own coasting trade, and Great Britain, together 
with the rest of the world, ought to be thankful 
and not grudge. From a somewhat different point of 


view, we accept the American contention, believing that the | 


canal, however owned, must benefit everybody; but Mr. 
Moffett sets aside treaties too lightly. He seems to believe 
that American opinion is like a divine law which ought to 
override all opposed to it, and even as regards the possession 
of Canada, writes of us as if we were only tolerated. We 


are thankful to him for plain speaking, but his way of | 


putting his argument is hardly the way to produce con- 
yiction here, and we must warn our readers that other 
and far more competent judges give a very different 
account of the attitude of America towards the Boers. 
Mrs. S. Staples warns English gentlewomen who think of 
emigrating to Natal that they must be housewives in a 
different sense from that current in England, that they can 
purchase nothing, that they must be “jacks of all trades,” 
especially upholsterers and cooks, and must be ready to 
put up with the roughest life. If they can do these things, 
they will find compensation in the large freedom of the 
eweetest country in the world. The remarkable feature of 
this short article, which is otherwise ordinary, is the 
intensity of its writer's feeling for South Africa, a 
division of the world which certainly seems to lay a 
singular hold upon its settlers. There is a valuable and 
new paper, by Mr. C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, upon “ The 
Cider Industry in France and England.’ He wants a pomo- 
logical institute here, maintained, of course, by the State, to 
give instruction and make experiments in perfect cider- 
making. There are four such institutes in France, and will 
be more, for while the English production of cider is worth 4 
million a year the French is worth eighteen, as against a total 
of fifty millions from the vineyards. The advice is sensible 
enough, but Mr. Cooke must raise the money for a cider insti- 
tute by subscription. He would not enjoy the temperance 
speeches upon the subject if it were mooted in the 
House of Commons.——There is an amusing biography of 
Beau Nash, who seems to have been a vain, generous, extrava- 
gant, and bitter-tongued man, with a genius for making 
himself usefully disagreeable in the management of festivities 
at Bath. He had real capacity for governing, and, we 
suspect, played the fool as to his dress and equipments— 
imagine an immense cocked hat of cream-coloured beaver— 
with the distinct idea of keeping himself before the public 
eye. He was an inveterate gambler, but liked, if we may 
trust the following rather incredible story, to protect young 
men of position :— 
“When the Earl of T 
fond of play. Nash undertook to cure him. 
superior skill, he engaged the Earl in single play. His Lordship 
lost his estate, equipage, everything! Our generous gamester 
returned all, only stipulating for the payment of £5,000 when- 
ever he might think proper to demand it. Some time after his 
Lordship’s death, Nash’s affairs being on the wane, he demanded 
it of his heirs, who paid it without hesitation.” 











was a youth he was passionately 


He was, it must be remembered, not playing quite fairly, 
for he never had the fortune to risk such stakes. In his old 
age he was neglected, lived on a small pension from the 
Corporation of Bath, and died in 1761, at eighty-seven, in 
something of squalor. The Corporation, however, voted him 
u public funeral, which was attended by vast crowds. 


We have not found in the Contemporary Review any striking 
aticle, but the author of “The Foreign Policy of Lord 
Rosebery ” concludes in this number an interesting, though un- 
discriminating, eulogium of that policy, based on accounts 
which may be taken to be at least demi-official. The writer 
leaves on our mind the impression that Lord Rosebery regards 
France much as our masses regard Russia, and is ready to 
risk war with her on grounds which are in themselves often 
inadequate. He rather weakens than strengthens his case by 
frequent sneers at Lord Salisbury. The weakness of | 


one Minister's policy, even if proved, in no way strengthens 
the evidence that another Minister's policy was strong. 
——The account of “The Billion Dollar Trust” is 


valu- 


Conscious of his | 


able as a record of the facts, and for its admission that 
these gigantic Trustscould hardly exist without the American 
tariff. The writers lay especial stress on the high wages 
which these Trusts either produce or foster, the average in the 
steel trade being stated at sixteen shillings a day, nearly five 
pounds a week. The total impression left on our mind is 
| that the freeholders of America are taxed in order to enrich 
the steelworkers and certain groups of millionaires. 
Whether such taxation can be for the benefit of the 
masses of the Union may be an open question, but we 
feel certain that whenever it is fully perceived, the 
ranks of the Free-traders will be swollen as_ they 
have never been yet.——‘Sifting the Atmosphere” is a 
| curious but sensible argument that more germs float in the 
atmosphere than is yet recognised, and that it is necessary to 
study them with especial reference to the dissemination of 
disease. Only as we cannot control the air we do not quite 
see what direct benefit we are to gain even from perfected 
knowledge. We see no other article of much interest, 
having in vain tried to understand what Mr. Peyton, author 
of “ Anthropology,” is exactly driving at. We presume his 
central idea to be that primeval man, greatly enjoying his 
existence, feels gratitude to God, and that this gratitude is a 
great factor in the genesis of religion, but we are by no means 
certain of our presumptions. 








The Fortnightly for August begins with the inevitable aids 
to the study of the condition of the Liberal party. The 
writer of the first paper, ‘The Cry for Men,” thinks that 
Lord Rosebery’s recent letter and speech “have aggravated 
the almost hopeless paradox of his strange career.” After 
a series of skilful thumb-nail sketches of politicians, he 
finds that the chief defect on both sides is the general 
mediocrity, the lack of nerve and imagination and driving- 
power. The party system is failing because parties have 
only an artifical basis now, and do not spring naturally 
out of the conditions of the country. He finds in Mr. 
Chamberlain the “single dynamic personality in polities,” 
and believes that his Premiership would revive the life of 
politics, and resuscitate the Opposition. It is a striking 
paper, though we think the writer overrates the decadence 
of the party system. We have often’ before witnessed an 
absence of vigorous opposition between parties, but the 
system itself has flourished in spite of moments of 
decrepitude. The truest and cleverest part of the paper 
is found in the characterisations of different politicians. 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution to the 
number is “ Diplomaticus’s” exposure of Mr. Morley’s 
rash statement that the verdict of foreign nations is 
the verdict of history. He shows that foreign opinion on 
England, insincere and garbled as it is, is the fruit partly of 
Metternichian reaction and partly of mercantile rivalry, and 
has nothing to do with a moral and liberal hatred of aggres- 
sion. ‘Continental Anglophobia is a result of that astonish- 
ing revival of reaction which, to the confusion of that political 
school to which Mr. Morley belongs, shadowed the dying days 
of the departed century. When Mr. Morley hails the opinion 
of outside nations as the verdict of history, he appeals for 
support to the worst elements of political obscurantism.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells, continuing his series of anticipations 
of the future, foreshadows the “Passing of Democracy.” 











| He thinks 


that the development of the democratic 
system will lead more and more to international conflicts 
and wars. The issue, he thinks, will not be Cwxsarism, 
but the rise into power of an intelligent and scientifically 
educated middle class who will use their latest discoveries in 
the way of guns to crush mob-power and class-power, and 
prepare the way of peace. We confess that it is a prospect 


| compared with which the most naked Cxsarism seems attrac- 





tive. We may note, among other papers, an interesting 
study of “ American Imperialism” by Mr. Sidney Brooks (he 
thinks there is no political danger to Britain in it, and that 
the two chief obstacles in its way will be the American system 
of politics and the American sentimentality); a set of articles 
upon the Navy; and a charming variation upon Froissart, 
“The Scrivener’s Tale,” by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

The National Review opens as a matter of course with a 
study of the Rosebery problem. The writer, who calls him- 
self * An Old Parliamentary Hand,” is more favourable to the 
character and talents of the political sphinx than most 
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publicists. There is much good sense in the paper, and par- 
ticularly we note in the sketch of a foreign policy the wise 
insistence upon the need of a friendly understanding with 
Russia. But we can hardly believe that Lord Rosebery will 
ever be at the head of a Government selected purely for its 
efficiency (“Lord Charles Beresford at the Admiralty, Lord 
Kitchener at the War Office, Mr. Haidane on the Woolsack, 
Lord Cromer in the Foreign Office”). In the first place, a 
Jovernment chosen on such a basis is unthinkable. Efficiency 
is the common ideal of every party, and can never be made a 
party distinction. It would be as if two religious sects were 
to formulate as their sole difference superior holiness of life. 
Tn the second place, assuming such a Government, Lord Rose- 
bery, who is the least efficient and practical of statesmen, would 
he seriously out of place at its head. Mr. Arnold White, 
having done a good work last month by pointing out some of 
the grievances of the men in the Mediterranean Fleet, returns 
this month to the same topic, and laments that the fleet is not 
kept up to war strength, so as to be able in ease of need to strike 
a sudden blow at an enemy, for “the essence of naval war is 
suddenness.” We do fuil justice to Mr. White's good 
intentions, but we think he is straying beyond his province. 
Lord Selborne gave him his answer three weeks ago, when he 
said that the disposition of ships at any given place at any 
given moment must he left purely to the discretion of the 
Admiralty. He pointed out, further, that the British Navy was 
not a collection of isolated units hut an interdependent system, 
Myr. White ignores these arguments, and when he is not harping 
upon the old “ war-footing ” scheme, he is devoting pages to plati- 
tudes which he says constitute business principles. We repeat 
that Mr. White is spoiling a good work by officiousness.-— 
Mr. P. J. Maedonell in an able and well-written paper pleads 
for justice to the Colonial in place of sentimental tenderness 
for the Boer. He draws a distressing picture of the growing 
irritation among South African loyalists at the ill-timed 
benevolence of the Government, He proposes the fixing of 
some day after which any one taken will be considered a 
rebel and punished accordingly after trial in a civil Court. 
But his chief contention is the necessity for reopening the 
Rand mines, on which he argues very convincingly. 


The August Blackwood is an admirable holiday number, 
It begins with a contribution from the Poet-Laureate which is 
pleasing from its simple expression of country joys. Mr. 
Nugent-Bankes follows with an account of “Three Years with 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade,” a vivacious article full of 
good stories. One of the most remarkable of his experiences 
was at the burning of some great coffee-warehouses at 
Wapping, where “for hours the gutters were running with 
the most delicious-looking café noir.’ Myr. Nugent-Bankes 
had no serious misadventure beyond getting nearly drowned 
in the basement of a warehouse in Cheapside, and falling 
into a jam-vat in the Borough.—The most striking 
paper in the number is “A Side Show” by “Lines- 
man,” an account of the sort of small incidental action 
which is rarely chronicled. It confirms us in our belief that 
in this writer we have a worthy successor of the late Myr. 
Steevens. He is more consciously literary, more oppressed 
with culture, perhaps a little too much given to philosophising, 
but he has a very remarkable gift of observation, and a great 
power of dramatic narrative. “Musings without Method” 
are chiefly devoted to attacking the modern craze for speed 
whether illustrated in motor-racing, or in cricket, or at 
Henley. The writer thinks that it is merely a symptom of 
the decadent vulgarity which on different sides is corrupting 
literature and trying to ruin Marble Hill. Among other 
papers we must notice Lord Ronaldshay’s interesting and 
vivid account of a journey over the Himalayas in mid-winter, 
Miss May Byron's pleasant account of “ Portland,’ My. 
Hardy’s “Isle of Slingers,” an amusing anonymous sketch, 
*Speculating on the Double Event,” and Mr. Buchan’s 
curious character-study, “ Fountainblue.” 

The Monthly Review for August is an excellent number, 
less from any paper of striking interest than from the high 
level of readableness throughout. The editorial article on 
“The Main Stream” diagnoses the ailments of the Liberal 
party. It finds that the danger which threatens it is “one 
not essentially connected with the war the present 
troubles are merely the symptoms of the malady, and will be 
succeeded by others not less painful if no attempt is made to 





ie 
get rid of the poison and establish a healthier mode of life” 
This malady is the presence in the party of thoroughly non. 
Liberal and unnational elements, and a consequent lack of 
any corporate spirit. The writer prays for what every trug 
Liberal and Conservative must desire, a reunited and broad. 
minded Liberal party. Lieutenant-Colonel Maude in an 
article which he calls somewhat absurdly “Mr. Brodrick's 
Lost Opportunities” attempts to find some scheme of 
Army reform which, so far from being a burden, 
shall add directly to the wealth of the Empire, “The 
essential need of the Empire,” he says, “is a fuller 
circulation of its units to its extremities; the needs of the 
Army are training in surroundings impossible to obtain in 
our over-populated isles, and a life varied and attractiye 
enough to induce the best blood to offer itself.” He there. 
fore proposes that all our regiments in turn should pass two 
years of their round of service insome country like Canada ag 
trained pioneers. Such an experiment would be most 
interesting ; but the first objection which occurs to us is that 
it would be to locate a large part of our Army for a time in g 
place strategically unimportant. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 
GLASGOW UNIVERSITY JUBILEE. 

The Book of the Jubilee: in Commemoration of the Ninth Jubilea 
of Glasgow University. (James MacLehose, Glasgow. 5s, net,)— 
Universities do not as a rule keep their jubilees, but it wag 
right that Glasgow should seize the occasion of her great Exhibi. 
tion to commemorate the four hundred and fiftieth year of her 
ancient foundation. No Scots University has had more of the 
distinctive qualities of that admirable institution, and few 
colleges in the world can show a more distinguished list of 
graduates. It was a happy thought to publish a book of contri. 
butions from her alumni and others, and the result is this hand. 
some volume. Lord Rosebery, as Lord Rector, contributes a 
verbosa et grandis epistola, wittily deprecating the intentions of 
Tiberius, on the need of educational advance. Dr. Story, the 
Principal, has some wise remarks on the relation of civic to 
academic life, the Master of Balliol discusses the progress of 
philosophy in the nineteenth century, and Professor Bryce con- 
tributes some recollections of the old College in 1855. By way 
of lighter fare, Mr. Andrew Lang tells of his experiences in the 
place, which seem to have been chiefly hard work and a quixotic 
hunt for good cricket ; Mr. Grey Graham has a valuable sketch 
of the College in old times; and Mr. Neil Munro has a delight- 
ful set of imaginary letters from a Highland student in Glasgow 
on the eve of the ’45. There are some interesting local notes and 
one or two good drawings. ‘he poetry, with the exception of 
Sir Richard Jebb’s Greek verses and Mr. Henley’s contribution, 
seems to us scarcely so good as the prose. We congratulate the 
University and the students on the production of an interesting 
and varied volume. 








DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES. 


Decorative Flower Studies. By J. Foord. (B. T. Batsford. 
25s.) —This book will be of much use to designers and workers 
when the living flowers are not obtainable. The studies are 
beautifully and accurately drawn, and in most cases the 
character of the plant is sympathetically realised. The Oriental 
poppy is very good, and so are the carnations and the pink 
peony, among many others. Mr. Foord has, however, not keen 
quite so successful with the horse chestnut and the marsh mari- 
gold. His method of drawing with fine distinct lines is not so 
suitable to the ample softness of chestnut blossoms as it is, for 
instance, to the delicate shapes of a sweet pea. We hope Mr. 
Foord will give us more of these studies. A volume of decora- 
tive fruits and of leaves and grasses would be very welcome. 
There is a short account of each flower, telling of its origin and 
of any interesting facts about it, often from old herbalists, such 
as that lavender at the end of the sixteenth century “was 
growing in great plentie in his Maiesties private garden at 
White-hall.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Mary Anne Rogers Memorial. (J. Adams, Southampton. 
Gd.)—In March, 1899, the steamship ‘ Stella’ went down on the 
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voyage between Southampton and Guernsey, just eight minutes 
after striking on a rock. The stewardess, Mary Anne Rogers, 
showed the most admirable coolness and devotion. She calmed 
the fears of the women passengers, saw to their life-belts, gave 
up her own to one who was without, refused to be taken off in the 
crowded boat, and was seen to go down in the ship. On Saturday 
last (July 27th) a memorial fountain on the New Western 
Esplanade was opened ; £570 13s. 8d. had been collected, and 
this sum was divided between Mrs. Rogers’s aged father and 
children and this meworial, 

Cassell’s History of the Boer War, 1899-1901. By Richard 
Dane. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This mighty book, with its 
1,569 psges—about as much, to make a rough guess, as what has 
peen left of Livy—will not be found at all too long by British 
realers. Itisaclear, spiritel narrative, not always, it may be, 
possessed of the dignity of history—the timo for the dignified 
historian has scarcely arrived —but not unworthy of its subject. 
Mr. Dane in his first chapter plunges in medias res, and 
describes the battle of Talana Hill; in the second he goes back 
to the causes, and very properly cuts his account of them very 
short. The action of the Boers threw that question into the 
background, though, of course, it remains to be discussed some 
diy. We cannot follow Mr. Dane through his story, check 
his facts, or review his criticism. As far as we have 
been able to test his work, it seems to hava been carefully 
done, and the result is certainly attractive. There are 
vivid descriptions, plenty of illustrative anecdote, both sportive 
and serious. We may notice his excellent appreciation of our 
sailors, while we are disposed to agree with his idea that they 
ought not to have been sent to the front. But the temptation 
to employ so very efficient an instrument must be almost irre- 
sistible, There is an abundance of illustrations, always interest- 
ing, if not of the first artistic quality. What is the occult law 
that commands the illustration to be put in places which it does 
not illustrate? In a scientific text-book the representation of a 
crucible would not be put opposite the description of a sandbath. 


A Search for an Infidel: Bils of Wayside Gospel. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a second series—the first we had not the 
good fortune to see—of occasional sermons, very occasional 
indeed, for the earliest in date belongs to 1877, and there are 
but twelve in all. The discourse which gives a title to the 
volume indicates the character of all. The “ infidel” was one 
who had acquired that evil reputation; he was really an in- 
quirer, a skeptic (to be spelt carefully witha “k”). He had an 
admiration for Thomas Paine, to whom, indeed, America owes 
much, and used to have on the Fourth of July an “ infidel 
picnic” in his honour. Our author in the early days of his 
ministry went to see him, and came home much the better for 
doing so. “I went a long distance to find an infidel. I returned 
to find him nearer home, in my own narrowness, my own preju- 
dices, my own conceits, my own cowardice.” That is finely said. 
Much of the book is specially significant for Transatlantic 
readers; but it has always a deeper human interest. And in 
one of the papers, “A Day at Glastonbury,” thero is a special 
appeal to English interests and feelings. We commend this 
volume to our readers: now and then, perhaps, it will startle 
them a little, but it is in the main “gospel,” and such as the 
“wayside” hearer may profit by. 





Studies in Christian Character, Work, and Experience. By the 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson. First and Second Series. (Charles H. 
Kelly. 2s, 6d. per vol.)—The reader will find in these two 
volumes some resemblance to that noticed above. The material 
is not so uncommon in character, nor so finely wrought, but it is 
sterling and substantial. Mr. Watkinson does not deal with 
doctrine or exegesis. Sometimes he uses the preachec’s license 
inemploying texts in a non-exegetical way. And he does not 
venture beyond safe limits in speculation ; but he is a thoughtful 
observer of men and morals, makes some excellent suggestions 
for practical conduct, and has a way of penetrating into the 
obscure region of mixed motives. Sometimes he rises to a real 
height of imagination. Take the following. He has been speaking 
of the glimpses of great thoughts which we sometimes seem to get 
and lose again, “Is there not a great purpose and blessing in these 
elusive insights and moods? We say ‘lost,’ but are they lost? 
Are they not more to us than the thoughts we manage to imprison 
in definitions ? The naturalist gets a good deal out of things 
seen and lost. The stuffed bird is a dingy creature; the impaled 
butterfly loses the magical lustre of his wings. So things seen 
and lost constitute the best treasuro of the spiritual man; 
the lost chord gives a deeper meaning to fail familiar music ; if 





we are caught up to paradise for the twinkling of an eye, all 
ordinary truths and experiences gain vitality and force.” The 
next chapter, on “ Calling and Character,” is, by way of contrast, 
severely practical, with its home-truths about the ordinary 
occupations and recreations of men. We may compare with it 
what Plato says about the «dro, and Sallust’s remark about 
moral responsibility. Some men, he says, live veluti peregrinantes, 
without any sense of moral restraint. We may be allowed to 


| remark that it was not on Olympus, but on the Capitol, that 


Jupiter sat. Zeus was a very different conception. 

Some Literary Landmurks for Pilgrims on Wheels. By F. W. 
Bockett. (J.M.Dentand Co. 33. 6d. net.) —Mr. Bockett begins his 
little book with a quite unnecessary depreciation of angling. Pos. 
sibly he is not serious ; he cannot be in suggesting that the term 
“gentle art” should be transferred to cycling. There are n» 
“scorchers,” or next to none, nowadays! Half-an-hour on a 
Saturday afternoon or a Sunday within thirty miles of London 
or any great town will teil a different tale. But all this is 
scarcely ad rem. The “ literary landmarks” associated with 
Cobbett, Jane Austen, Gilbert White, Charles Kingsley, and 
others are welcome, however they may be reached. Does nobody 
walk nowadays ? 





Letters Received by the East India Company, 1617: January-June. 
Edited by William Foster, B.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co, 21s. net.)—The most important among the contents of this 
volume are the letters relating to a trade mission to Persia 
under the leadership of a certain Thomas Connock. High hopes 
were entertained of what this was to bring about—‘we can 
utter 500 tons of pepper, 40 of nutmegs, 20 of cloves, mace, etc.,” 
and all at a price within 25 per cent. of what they would fetch in 
England. The mission had no small trouble in finding the 
Shah, who was as usual busy with the perennial occupation of 
waging war on rebels. Another mission of a more dignified 
character was that of Sir Thomas Roe to Jahangir. He, too, 
required not a little hunting. “I am yet following,” wrote 
Sir Thomas, under date January 16th, 1616(7), “this 
wandering King over mountains and through woods, so 
strange and unused ways that his own people, who almost 
know no other god, blaspheme his name and hers [Nur Mahal] 
that (it is said) conducts all his actions.” There are communica. 
tions, also, from Japan, which was not by any means as pleasant 
@ place as itis now. Richard Cocks complains that no stranger 
was allowed to sell anything till it was known what the Emperor 
would take. The Persian mission was troubled, it would seem, 
by rumours of a Spanish rival. The Spaniards had, however, the 
national characteristic of tardiness in a high degree. The chief 
reached Goa in 1614, and was kept there two years and a half, 
In October, 1617, he reached Ormuz, and in June, 1618, had an 
interview with the Shah. He got back to Ormuz (having 
entirely failed in the purpose for which he was sent), waited 
there six months for a ship to take him to Goa, at Goa he stayed 
four years, and died, possibly of old age, on his way home ia 
1624, This was a fine example of manaiia, 

The Law of Forgiveness. By J. M. Schulhof, M.A. (Heffer and 
Son, Cambridge.)—This is a careful and thorough study of 
all the passages in the Old and New Testament which bear on 
the subject of forgiveness and on the kindred topics of retribu- 
tion, kc. Mr. Schulhof will accept no conventional views, as, e.g., 
the fallacious commonplace that sin is always punished in this 
life; nor does he bind himself by traditionalinterpretations. He 
does his best to bring to his subject an unprejudiced mind. 
What he says will repay study. 





By W. C. Ingram, D.D. (Wells 
6s.)—We are glad to have this 


Memoir of Henry Twells. 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as he was able 
and accomplished. We cannot say, however, that the biography 
has been well put together or the materials judiciously treated. 





Some of the verse might have been retrencbed with advantage; 
two or three stanzas would have sufliced, for instance, to show 
what Henry Twells was able to write at the age of thirteen. 
There are other compositions, too, which were meant for private 
rather than for public reading. On the other hand,the record of the 
sixteen years which Mr. Twells spent as head-master of the 
Godolphin School, Hammersmith, is scanty in the extreme, Just 
three pages are given to the “Career as a Schoolmaster,” and 
beyond the fact that the scholars increased under his rule from 
forty to a hundred and fifty we are told absolutely nothing. The 
volume, nevertheless, will be found interesting. At least it let 

us see Mr. Twelisas he was, a good specimen of the accomplished, 








moderate Anglican, a cleric of a kind which no other Communion 
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in the world possesses. He was a hymn-writer of some eminence, 
«At even, when the sun was set,” being his best known com- 
position. 


Scuoont anp Crass Booxs.—Problems and Exercises in English 
History. By J. S. Lindsay. (Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 2s. net.) 
—This is a contribution—and we are ready to believe as far as 
we can without actual experiment, a useful contribution—to the 
great present-day art of examining and being examined. It 
carries on an earlier series, beginning with “Question 300,” 
relating to the Lancastrian claim to the throne. Various helps 
are given, with hints, bibliographies, &e.——Morceauz Choisis 
Edited by R. L. A. du Pontet. (E.Arnold. 1s. 6d.)—A collection 
of a hundred-odd pieces of modern French, gathered from some 
sixty writers, from Molitre and Bossuet down to writers still 
living.as M. Francisque Sarcey. The editor supplies biographical 
summaries and some notes. From Messrs. Cassell and Co. we 
have received Books I. and II. of “ Cassell’s ‘ Eyes and No Eyes’ 
Series,” entitled respectively Wild Life in Woods and Fields and 
By Pond and River (4d. each), both by Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. 
Fisher).——Chemical Lecture Experiments. By Francis Gano 
Benedict, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) —Experi- 
mental lectures have a prestige of long-established authority 
about them, and other obvious recommendations, and a manual 
of directions, with a list of apparatus, &:., cannot fail to be 
useful. 


New Epirions.—Mr. H. G. Dakyns has reprinted from his 
“Translation of the Works of Xenophon” The March of the Ten 
Thousand, adding to it his Life of Xenophon (Macmillan and 
Co., 8s. 6d.) Some of the other writings of Xenophon, as the 
“Apology of Socrates,” the ‘‘(Zconomicus,” and the ‘ Memor- 
abilia,” find a fair number of readers; others, though highly 
interesting in themselves, are almost unknown. The 
« Anabasis,” owing to its use as a class-book, is probably 
better known than any other Greek classic: Another 
new edition which demands something more than the usual 
notification is Letters from East Africa, 1895-97, by Gertrude 
Ward (“ Universities’ Mission to East Africa” Office).— 
Miss Ward has added a few more letters. It is a profoundly 
interesting story told in the simplest and most effective manner. 
We are glad to see a cheap edition of that most amusing book, 
The Human Boy, by Eden Phillpotts (Methuen and Co., 6d.) 
It is No. 23 in the “Novelist” Series, and in its way as 
good as could be desired. The “ Doctor,” pompous but 
yet a “good sort,” “ M.,” a flirty young lady of twelve—the scene 
where she interferes in the fight is admirable—Corkey minimus, 
in fact the whole company of dramatis persone, are good. “ The 
Piebald Rat” is a skilful introduction of the weird. Altogether 
the book is delightful. If we were to say more, we should only 
repeat the welcome we gave it when it first appeared. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_-+_-—>——— 
Box og t (F. W.), Some Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on Whee ls, 
18imc 
Brooke » (ilebort), tur icus, ¢ 
Dolby (F. J.), Our Bi e Students’ Palestine 
Dreiser (Theodore , Sister Carrie, cr §vo ..... 
Pigou (A. C.), Robert Browning asa Religic 
Roulet (M. F. N.), God, the King, My Brother, cr 8vo_ ...( Ward and Loe k) 
Shannon (J. C.), Zylgranof, aud other Stories, er 8vo vecsereeseseese(Simpkin) 
Thornton (W. H.) aud Hobbs (F. W.), ‘Two Countrymen in Council, Arca- 
diaus Both, cr $vo ebbasaycatooneds (Simpiin) 
Timberg (R.), Home Exercises for - Sp inal Curvat ures, ¢Y 8V0......(Sint :pkix) 
Tyrrell (George), The Faith of Millions, First and Second Series, er Svo 
(Longmans) each net ! 


“LIBERTY ”/HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and “Liberty ” Colourings, 
PRINTED FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. | PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO, Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
0] Ss L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
W m. 


.(Marshall ectien rs) 26 
o (Marsha ull Brothers) 26 
(Heinemann) 
er (Camb. Univ. Press) 

















& Geo. L A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





ES 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT, 


An promo of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and‘a Loan up to £959 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab. 1843. President : RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab, 1943, 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,0C0. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.c. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,’ 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free og 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 


16, 17, 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MARK. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


4/11 per dozen, 
11 per dozen. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, *: 
ronts, 35,6 per half-doz, 
Sain'ples and Price Lists, also of AND SH | RTS (to measure, 


* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
Gents’ 4-fold 
Fine quality Long 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-jree. ® 2/- extra) 


LI Ni EN Collars —Lapirs’ 3-fold 3/6 per dozen, 
Cuft's for Ladies or Gentlemen, — sie 
hirt 
SM loth, with 4-fold Linen 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4302, 





THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice on Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX inthe 
centre, attached to each garment. 
Mustrated Price-List of fuil range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 


SCHWEITZER'S | 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 








The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | 








N CLAIMS _... Upwards of £11,000,000 
Btecrtiris FUND . Nearly £5, 500,000 
| The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

| Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
| the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
| ve - upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and & 
cous ane rable sum in addition, representing a by 20 
means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 43 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonvoy, E.C. 





THE “NEW YORK ‘LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS SEVERAL VACANCIES TO OFFER GENTLEMEN OF 
INFLUENCE AND POSITION. 


LIBERAL 


TERMS, 
For interview, apply by letter, 88 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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i a 
Renovations — of Houses. 
Renovations — of Decorations. 
Renovations — of Furniture. 

ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 


HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET. 


1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five | Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Luc as, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, | Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 
Col. the Hon. —s C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. ioe ‘Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


: AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
large Bonuses, including Interim Baqnuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, J Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


| STRAINED VISION 


| indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
| may be caused to the eyes which 
| cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S.,F.R.M.S 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 





HEADACHES! 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, pce | used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 











WHE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL a 


The WINTER SESSION, 1901-1902, 02, will commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 
Two ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for Sept. 24th, 25th, 26th. 


One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities of | 


Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on Sept. 24th and 25th. 
in Writing to be sent to the Dean on or before Sept. 16th. 

There are annually EIGHTEEN RESIDENT Hospital Appointments open 
to Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sei. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be ies from 

. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


Sr GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


Notice 





The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. P. W. 
LATHAM, of Cambridge. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
Le se ‘ov Fees, etc., etc., may be obtained on application to the Dean of the 
Schoo 





NEE this week’s “SPEAKER” for a etal Report of 
\S Lorp WELBY’S Speech on Finance, which Lord Salisbury described 
as‘ A treatise which I hope he will print in a separate form, as it is most 
valuable for us to study. 


oP Soe OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M. M.A., for 10 years at 

Wellingore Hall, near Lincoln, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Boys of good character (aged 14-18) received from Public 
or Preparatory Schools, 

either for Colonial and Agricultural Training 

or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 

Illustrated Prospectus on ap plication, 


MMHE HALL, | CROSSFIELD BROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Built tae ate Se aa 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languag res, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military Officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 


Others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 
| IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. — BONVIL 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, © ambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Staff Highly Certifi- 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
Fe ele Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards, 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro- 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations. 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeautTiruL Country Situation, bracing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
‘gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &c. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 60 
| Guine as. NE XT " TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 


I ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—lor particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


FRIDESWIDE’'S SCHOOL, near 


Woe SUSSEX. Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Universities, &c., if desired. Fees from about £130 per annum. Principals: 
Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL, Hon. Nat. Se. Oxford, &c.; Miss HAYLLAR, 
Classical Hon. Mods. Oxford, late Tutor Somerville College, Oxford. Entrance 
Scholarships (£60-£50) will be awarded in July and September, 1901.—For par- 
| ticulars apply to Miss HAYLLAR, 


E UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field ; fives courts; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Pri spectus, &c., on ap — to the 
He: ud- Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 














CRAWLEY, 








st MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
_. Fx ospectus on application to the HE AD- D-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


Bess EMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &e., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, 1] HAMPSTEAD, 
_ N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of lpys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLAED, 
M. A., Oxon. 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head- Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PIC KARD (Class, Trip. ), _ New nham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


NV ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,éc. Uni iversity Exanination & Inspecti 


| Sega a 


| EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381 A.D.—A Public School with good Modern side. Fourteen Scholar- 
ships connecting the School with the Universities. Terms :—School house, 
£65; Junior House, £55 per annum.—For vacancies for next Term apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
eB PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEV OR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


TNIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.}—CANDI- 
DATES PREP: \RE D byan | exper enced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Seoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A,, 
u Jenbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


















































NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION | 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum; reduction to brothers. 
Viear is Warden; Graduate Masters. ig silent arrangements, education, 
games, gymnasium, references, &c. Ve healthy e. Over 600 have 
already beeu educated.—Address, HEAD- MAS" TE Re Schorue College, Winslow. 


“ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


Ou SEPTEMBER Ilthat lla.m. an an EXAMINATION for PRESENTATIONS 
(carrying immediate admission to the School) willbe HELD. On December llth 
one or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for boys under twelve and at 


} 


least Four Presentations will be competed for Apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE COLLEGE OF ST. NAZAIRE-SUR-LOIRE, 
FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Reunes, RECEIVES 

as PUPILS English Youths from 14 to 19 years of age: classical and modern 
side ; terms moderate ; English church.—For references and particulars write 
the PRINCIPAL. 


FOR SONS OF 
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‘ | . H £E 
CAMBRIDGE. 

AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Enquiries may be addressed to the BURSAR. 


W Conakry SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 


St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


& MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
We Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 








T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum, Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts, 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 
RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
; MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 
stone; Arthur Si i ; F. E. Kitchener, Esq) The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS of SEP 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Xc. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

J UADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 

Sketching, German. Opport: 3 for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 
ny DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
iivery educational advantage. Special physical trainmg (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 
ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to Cth, 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
i\ GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Li modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &e. School recommended by Miss 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Mzrgaret Hall, Oxford—Apply to Miss 8, 
CARR. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 

rship Examin at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 

eis kindly permi » Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 

n, and late Pr ‘Itenham. Modern sanitation, large 
: d, hop, gymuastie apparatus, driil, and 
swimining (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 





























JOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
Ifome School for the Danglters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
e climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
ut visitipg masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 


SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per anuun. 


‘ey WALL.—HARLEIGH SCHOOL, BODMIN.— 
Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
Home comforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Good pert fields. Pros- 
TERM, SEPT. 16th, 


»and comtort. 


DS: -GOURGS’ Biew 





only, at moderate fees. 
School Scholarships, Army aud Navy. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. 
rectus Views, Magazine fromthe HEAD-MASTER. NEX 





ee 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Aw CIRENCESTER. J 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists & 
RESIDENT— . 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of Collece, Farm, Dairy, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 





ac PG 

SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBRR. 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 

country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuturg 

Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1st.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymuasium and playing-field. Scholarships for B 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATEHE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 
| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBII0 

SCHOOL. Iarge Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS §8 to Js) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.— Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 











ee HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs, 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


NEY 88 et ee OF DURHAY 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence iy 
_ —— Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. ‘ 








CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 
eee SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET~ 
\ A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste1 by a highly qualitied staff, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 





HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT, 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Edueation, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N, 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street,W, 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, 
HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN, Trin. Coll., Camb. (successor to Mr, 
Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. South- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, sunny climate; soil, 
sand and gravel. Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of five acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms include board and tuition, French, 
drilling, singing, drawing, carpenteriug, &c. Reduced terms to sous of officers. 
Experienced matron. 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 








HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Educatioa 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 tt 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOOKCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. 


JTJEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
2 Chairwan—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School, 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden, 
Inclusive Fees from £59, 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 

successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. — D. E 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


if HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play: 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing git! 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-b 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 
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‘i! COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


Patroness—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Chairman and Council ACKNOWLEDGE, with many thanks, the 
RECEIPT of the following DONATIONS :—Messrs, Denny, Mott, and Dixon, 
£105; Clothworkers’ Company, £50. ae : 
31.730 London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of air 
; “1900. ‘All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 
» contributions paid early in the year are of special value, and will be gratefully 
cei yy th 
received by ti treasurer, the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P., 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


on ~~ 

UYS HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1901. TWO OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in ARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 years 
fage, and One of £50, open to candidates under 25 years of age. TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One,of the value of £150, and another of £60, 
n to candidates under 25 years ot"age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
Taiversity Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 

DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 








el 


: —n RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. ; J 

The Rev. J. A.S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 

aduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French, and German. Delight- 
ful outdoor life: cricket, football, &c. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &e,, on 
application, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP'TEMBER 16th, 


T, GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Head-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing‘air, 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 





( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 








LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings, 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. ome comforts, 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


(MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—For ROYAL 
NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 
for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 
boys. Individual tuition. Long experience in Naval Exams. Moderate fees, 
—Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 








NALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 

Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Caimbridze have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 





}DUCATION. — UPTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comforts, gymnasium, 
cycling, recreation grounds. Moderate fees, Gov. student required—Address, 
Miss ETHERINGTON. 
REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Publie Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 














Fgh gag ene LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). — Established 1860. High-elass finishing school, Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Mass M, E. WINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHTE.LIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Areli- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
‘ SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E, LL. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
furroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP, FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Rick#MoND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
) YORKSHIRE. 











Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing ciimate of the Yorkshire moors. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATESCHOOLS, 

_. KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


CQ TAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
K perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated: Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldingtou Road, Bedford, 





- 


IN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
‘ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensington.—_MICHAELMAS TERM COM- 
} noma OCTOBER 14th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 

quare. 


2? ? = sx ca °¢° hb kh 2 @& a 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
ev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


NRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
Head-Master—Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A., LL.D. 

Inclusive Fees from £30 to £39 per annum. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


| OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
—One of the finest and best equipped private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished for object in view. 100 acres. 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100 ft. by 
30 ft.) ; swimming bath; recreation hall (90ift. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautiful 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
ana resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 13, 80 guineas 
per annum.—Prospectus on application to the Principal, J. BAYLEY. 


UNDERLAND SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
APPOINTMENT OF MASTERS. 

The COMMITTEE of this School is PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the positions of HEAD-MASTER and SECOND-MASTER. 

The Head-Master’s salary will be £250 per annum, rising £15 annually for 
three years. 

The Second-Master’s salary will be £150 per annum, rising £10 annually for 
three years. 

The gentlemen selected must devote the whole of their time to the service of 
the School. 

Applications, stating qualifications, age, &c., and accompanied with three 
recent testimonials, must be addressed to the undersigned, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained, on or before 15th August, 1901—JAMES 
PATTERSON, Hon. Sec., School of Art, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


JNIVE RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
A FEW STUDENTS are RECEIVED for BOARD and RESIDENCE in the 


WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM.—Appli- 
cations to be made to the Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY (Som. Coll., Oxford). 


NEIEVERST EY O F GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 17th, 
1901. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education, and 
as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students before 
beginning Medical study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. INNES 
ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. eae 
kk MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 

‘4 TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with Preparation for the Examinations, 
are afforded. References exchanged. — Apply, Dr. DAWSON TURNER, 
27 George Square, Edinburgh. 


Ww in SEPTEMBER, MISTRESS for MATHE- 




































MATICS and PHYSICS (experimental). Degree or equivalent 
essential; experience desirable—HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, South 
Hampstead, 


le LADY moving in the best society would 
_ RECEIVE PAYING GUEST. Comfortable home. — LEYMARIE, 
4bis rue d’Estrées, Paris-Invalides. 
WO or THREE ENGLISH WANTING to LEARN 
GERMAN can be received as boarders by Miss PETSCHLER in Rostock, 
Mecklenburg. Terms £50 a year. — Particulars inquire Miss KUHRT, 
30 Bardwell Road, Oxford, who is returning to Germany, August 17th, and 
would take charge of pupils. 

















ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, Is. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements pe 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
LX Girts? Eneuisu, Forrirex ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 15 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
lm\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ls also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
on.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





particulars, Schoo 
Ltd., 22 Craver 
*‘Triform, Lon 





{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK BROUGH ean RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Eng ind on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Y SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatiqns 
at Home or Abread.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manazer, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


Al 






















NJ ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Residen 
i English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 


Companion: Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 













CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, Se AUSTRALASIA. SCHQOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—I41 Regent Street: *V. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1901. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined vaine of £410 are awarded annually, 
and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students of the 
SchocL 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,500. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits 
of the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appoint- 
ments open to Students of the Hospital annually, without payments of ad- 
ditional fees, and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and 
special departments. The Queen Victoria Wurd, recently reopened, provides 
additional accommodation for gyncecological and maternity cases, 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S, 
England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally, 


or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


THE SESSION of the FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE 
(including THE INDIAN SCHOOL and THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
ENGINEERING AND OF ARCHITECTURE) will begin on Wednesday, 
October 2nd. 

The Department of Fine Art (SLADE SCHOOL) will open on October 7th. 

The Courses in THE DEPARTMENT OF LAWS will begin on Monday, 
October 21st. 

THE SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will begin on 
October Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 p.m. by Professor J. Ristrn 
Russet, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The Prospectuses of the following Departments are now ready and may be 
had on application to the Secretary, 

Faculty of Arts and Laws, 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Engineering Department. 
The Department of Architecture. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 





Secretary. 


7 DINBURGH ACA D EM Y. 

| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
hoth Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placmg new boys. 
The regular work of the Session wil! begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Rector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
see Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 
1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jetfrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith, They will be glad to see Parents by 
appointment. 

| ‘aaa SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 








Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“ Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James's, London. 





£18 18s. CRUISE, CHRISTIANIA, ST. PETERSBURG, 


STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST I’th. 


£15 15s. CRUISE, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, NAPLES, and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER l4th. 

On the S.Y. ‘* ARGONAUT ”’; tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000; described in 
limes leading article, April 26th, 1901, as ‘a commodious steam yacht, fitted 
with every modern convenience and luxury.” 

£6 6s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 

£12 12s. FLORENCE and VENICE TOURS, 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








with a Quill-like action. 
In Bock-box, price Is. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
XW or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITARLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Wa‘erloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 


PREDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED § 1848, 


ENGEL ED BU IG viii ccsvnccncvssssersesvseaasasvnes .... £40,000,000, 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
p “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cogfery Books.—Tins, Is, 3d., 
@s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crooxesmoor, Sheffield. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW Books. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 


By E. T. COOK, until lately Editor of the Daily News 
lvol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ One of the most valuable, lucid, and moderate Statements 
of the British case in reference to the South African war that have as uet 
appeared, Mr. Cook's book is one which every Englishman who takes q % 
intercst in the maintenance of a standard of rectitude in public affairs 
should read and read with care.” as 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A masterly book. It is rather as q 
solid and permanent contribution to history than as a book of the hour 
that we welcome tt.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ An invaluable work.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“‘A book that hasenduring matter onevery page,” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TROOPER 8,008, lL.Y. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ A fascinating record of service in perhaps the mox 
interesting body of troops that took part in the war.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Written in a remarkably easy and 


| interesting manner, leaving one with a vivid impression of what campaign: 
i 


y 


ing under present-day conditions really means.’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION, 
By Major-General Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B, 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR. —“ An excellent piece of writing.” 
WORLD.—*' The entire narrative is of intense interest.” 
ATHEN £UM.—“ A book of remarkable interest.” 
TRUTH.—* A most readable and interesting narrative.” 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, 6s, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP: 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer ‘ The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d. ; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works 
and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, 
and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
‘pee YRS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &, 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 


by known old and moderu artists, 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL iSAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 














OOKS WANTED.—25s. each  given.— Poetry for 
F Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘Prince Dorus,” 1811; “Mrs. Leicester's School, | 
1809; Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocss 
Jaunts,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; *‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (1st Ed.) ; * Wild Wales, 
3 vols., 1862.-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
have just published, and beg to call the 
attention of the reading public to, a new 
and striking Novel— 


THE STORY OF EVA. 


By WILL PAYNE, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
And a delightful new Nature Book, entitled 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 


By J. P. MOWBRAY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 


And other Stories. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 6s, 


uwpxcellent.”—Athenzum. ‘Excellent stories, excellently told.”"—Speaker. 
“ust be read with atteution, lest some subtle touch, some point or effect, be 
missed.”—Daily Telegraph. 





“Jt is long since we came across a more entertaining set of tales...... they 
lay hold of the imagination.”—Morning Post. : 
“These stories are all capital... They are stories to be read.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
“Jn this volume there is some of his best work.”’—Daily News. 
“Few writers handle a short story better....... Of a very high order of excel- 
Jnnce....... We cordially recommend this volume.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“About as good a collection as even the most captious could desire.” 
—Publisher’s Circular. 
“Mr. Mason's talent for the short story strikes us afresh on reading this 


volume,’ —Outlook. 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
By ZACK. 6s. 


“Of its kind, says my Nautical Retainer, I have read nothing so remarkable 
as ‘Zack’s’ story of ‘The White Cottage.’ It is a close and delicate study of 
character, treated dramatically rather than analytically ; in the sense that you 
arrive at results, in action or speech, without superfluous discussion of mental 
processes. The reserve of language natural to tiese Wessex folk adds its own 
force to the economy of the tale. The etfect of such methods in the hands of 
anauthor who adds a fine imagination to a siacere knowledge of the kind of 
character with which she deals, is constantly to delight the reader by the 
piquancy of unforeseen conclusions, which still in the retrospect compel him to 
acknowlelge their inevitability. The book possesses, along with a subtler 
imagination, that essentiality which characterises the short stories of 
Maupassant ; but ‘Zack’ succeeds where Maupassant generally failed, in 
preserving the quality over a sustaine! narrative. That the book is tragic 
even in its joys will not give it less favour in the eyes of the only kind of 
public whose heart is worth winning.”—Tue Baron DE B.-W., in Puneh. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 6s. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 

“A close and relentless study in character, the book should make its 
mark.”—Outlook. 

“ Reminds one of Miss Wilkins’ powerful simplicity.”—Athenzum, 

“A highly finished piece of writing which argues strong individuality.” 

—Westminster Gazelte. 

“The heroine of her present work is one Beth, the tale of whose career we 

follow with interest frora the first page to the last.”"—Whitehall Review, 


RETALIATION. 6s. 


By HERBERT , FLOWERDEW, Author of “A Celibate’s Wife,” &c. 
“The climax of tis origi] dramatic story is most successful, and there is 
not a wearisome line in the noua, *--Leeds Mercury. 
“Out of a simple plot «** suthor weaves a series of strong dramatic 
situations...... It is a piece of govl work, and well worth reading.” 


—Literary World. 
KING’S END. 6s. 


By ALICE BROWN. Author of ‘‘ Meadowgrass,” &c. 
“One of the best American village stories we have read.’”’—Outlook, 
“We give the palm to ‘ King’s End,’ a tale written by Alice Brown much in 
the vein of Mary Wilkins or our own ‘Zack.’”’—Globe. 
»We have read Miss Brown’s books with a great deal of pleasure. There is 
room for stories dealiug with the rural types in the admirable manner of Miss 
Mary E, Wilkins, and this is a good one.”—Academy. 


RODERICK CAMPBELL. 


By JEAN McILWRAITH. 6s. Second Edition, Illustrated. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 6s. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. 


By “ ALIEN.” 6s. Second Edition, 


KARADAC. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS 
LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


= By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations, gilt top, 18s. 

“A thoroughly charming book......A volume wiich the tourist can take with 
him on his Swiss travels, and read through at his ease.”—Daily Mail. 

“The volume is a happy medley of history, biography, and anecdote written 
with grace and charm.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“Ought tohave room made for it in the Gladstone bag of every tourist who 
travels to the shores of Lake Geneva......Just the book for a delightful and 
profitable hour in a Swiss hotel...... My. Gribble has a charming and varied tale to 
tell......whatever he touches he adorns with his lively wit."—Pail Mall Gazette. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “The Household of the Lafayettes.” 
ee _ __ Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
3 Miss Sichel is mistress of the literature of her topic.”—Globe. 
The scenes have life and atmosphere, and testify to close and sympathetic 
dy.”—Scotsman. 





A NOVEL OF A NUN. 


GEORGE MOORE’S Great Novel, SISTER 


TERESA, has just been published 
at 6s. in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 
and can be had at all the Libraries and 
of all Booksellers. 


“A piece of sincere, strenuous, original art; the work of a 
mind unfeignedly devoted to a high ideal of truth and 
beauty.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“No deeper or more powerful novel than ‘Sister Teresa’ has been 
written in the English language for several years.” —Daily Express. 

“A book of undeniable talent,”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Luminous and deeply interesting......No other novelist in this 
country has succeeded so well in the presentment of this by no 
means uncommon type of woman... ..a novel which one may read 
with profit."—Literary Guide, 

EVELYN INNES, by the same Author, has also 
just been published ina Sixpenny Edition. 


SISTER TERESA. 
SISTER TERESA. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. Discussions of 


Problems of Modern City Life in England. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


6s. 
6s. 


By Georcz Moore. 
By George Moore. 














A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


Westminster Review.—“ A splendid story.” ‘Fascinating book.” 

Daily Lelegraph.—* A powerful novel...... Holds the reader’s attention to the 
end.” Spectator.—** Vivid and realistic.” 

Academy.—* Wants nothing of human interest.” 

Edinburgh Evening News.—* Fascinating.” Scotsman.—“ Exciting.”” 

To-day.—** Absorbing.” Glasgow Herald.—*‘ A remarkable romance.”’ 

Manchester Courier.— As enthralling as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony 
Hope or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 

Christian World.— Absorbing...... There is fascination in double measure.” 

County Gentleman.—-** An engrossing book.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘* Highly impressive...... Curiously attractive.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Usicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


BoosmeN, Lonpox. Codes: 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A FROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive towers of the infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth tc 3 mouths, From 5% to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


Pamphiet on "nfant Feeding FREE. « 
Allen & Hanbur-> Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
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THE 


AND AFTER. 
No. 294. AUGUST, 1901. 
How America REALLY FEELS TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
By Samuel E. Moffett, of the New York Journal. 
FrepERaL Gov ERNMENT FOR THE = NItED Kinepom 
AND THE Empire. By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 

Tue ConGo STATE AND THE eg i ex By 
Edmund D. Morel. 

THE EMIGRATION OF GENTLEWOMEN: 
Worp From Nata. By S. Staples, 

Down-TRODDEN IkisH LPEASANTS, 
Taylor, K.C. 

Tue Dancer OF THE Wak OrFice Rerort. By 
Sidney Low. 

A Remnant oF Buppan’s Bopy. 
Landon. 

ASSUMING THE FounpaTions. By the Hon, Auberon 
Herbert. 

Tue Present RaGe ror Mezzorints. By W. 

berts. 

Beau Nasu. By Charles Wilkins. 

Tur Ciper INDusfRY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
By C. W. Radcliffe Cooke. 

Women as Home Workers. By Lady Knightley, 
of Fawsley. 

Tue MEDIfeRRANEAN SCARE: 
(1) By Archibald S. Hurd. 
(2) By Edmund ane uly K.C., M.P. 

Postan PerriroaGine. By J. Henniker Heaton, 
M.P. 

Tuer Surremep Court OF THE UNITED STaTES, By 
John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D, 

Last Montu: THe LipxraL ImBroGuio, By Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


2s. 6d, 


a Woman’s 


By John F., 


By Perceval 





No. 1,030. AUGUST, 1901, 

A Borper Burn. By Alfred Austin. 

Turee YEARS WITH THE METROPOLITAN Fire 
BnriGADE. 

Tue Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Part I. 

Across THE Himatayas IN Mip-WINTER. 
Earl of Ronaldshay. 

FouNTAINBLUE. By John Buchan, 

PortTLaND. By May Byron. 

SPECULATING ON A DovubBLE Event, 

Musincs wirnoutT Meruop.—Tue Worsuir or 
Srrep—TuE UNiversat Passion or Ractne— 
THE CONSEQUENT DECAY OF SPORT—PACE WITH- 
out Muscte—TuHE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET— 
Tur Hvustirer wv LITERATURE—THE VANDAL AT 
Worr—Marnie Hitt any Hocarru Horse— 
** BuSH-WHACKING.” 

Turre Novers. By G.S. Street. 

A Srpr-SHow. By ‘‘ Linesman.” 

A LanGuip Session anp A LIBERAL Farce, 


By the 


WituiaM Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s, 6d. 
THE AUGUST ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles: 

Tue Forrien Poricy or Lorp Rosevery. 

Tue Brruion Dotnarn Trust. I. 
Macrosty and 8. G. Hobson. 

Gotr. By Arnold Hauiltain. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, 
By the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

SIFTING THE ATMOSPHERE. By the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon. 

MALTESE GRIFVANCES. By QO. Eltzbacher. 

Tue Earty History OF THE Turks. By George 
Washburn, D.D. 

Tse Ecoxomic Decay or Great Britain. III, 
By the Author of “ Drifting.” 

THe Lipenar Party AND Irs DIFFERENCES. By 
J. A. Spender. 

Some Execent Books. By “A Reader.” 
















Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tue CotumBus Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PresipeNt—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 


Inde the Church and the Empire, 
Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
] tior tt! 
nud Bellringers, é 
ats (7s. 6 d. each), with offeia 
ined on application to the See 
; ress Oflice, 106. C hurch Street, Bris 
ur h emg Dean’s Yard, 8. W. 
berland "Aven ue; the N: ati on: “| Socie 
y, Westminster; and My. John H 
Ma sltrs uvers Ilouse, Ari ie S t, Strand. 
The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members from thie Mouday 
afternoon. It is requesied thatall applications for 
tickets may coutaiu the name and address of each 
person ky whom each ticket will be used. 






































J. J. HANNAH, Cnairman of Committees. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


PrRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


Vicr-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS, 


Trustrcs—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. ‘ 
Cuairman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Secretarr—G. H, HODGSON, Esq, A, 


Actuary—F. B. wy ATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


NO COMMISSION, 


THEIR RELATIVES, 


NO SHAREHOLDERS, 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBER;, 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 


Annual Income, £409,317, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS, 





FISHER’S 


eS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


—————— 
A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
sriges. Special termis to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTEAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ° 
repayable on demand, =—g P 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE Gu INEAS, 
Page.. . 0 
Hali- P: ge ° 0 
Quarter- Page evoccee coos 6 
Narrow Column ..cccccccsseee 310 0 

oe 0 

. 6 







Half-Column...... 
Quarter-Column ........ eevee 


COMPANIES, 





Outside Page 
Inside Page ....... 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(oontaining on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s, per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly. terly. 
COM .. oc oo oc of Sl 86..0143..073 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, india, 


China,&C, +e of of 1106,,0153.,078 

















MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 4» 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 


We vegret the aa apt yr ‘ieee advance of 
. per di 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERV ANT is 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-ree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the re 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRE TARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 














GOLD MEDAL, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each, 





181,000 Copies Sold in America and England. 


By the Author of “RICHARD CARVEL,” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CRISIS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“'A singularly fascinating and, in many respects, 
an important and valui ible book,” 


A, E. HANCOCK. 


— 


A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By A. C. Braptry, LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxfo rd. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


HENRY BOURLAND: 


The Passing of the Cavalier, 





E :VERSL EY SERIES, —NE EW VOL. 


MODERN GREECE. _''wo Lectures 


Del livere 2d before the Philosophical Institution of E dinburg -h, with Papers 
on “The Progress of Greece” and ** Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C, 
Jenr, Litt.D., D.C.L., L.L.D. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

[ Ready on Tuese day. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHROLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. —NEW VOL. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. I. J. 


GreexiwGe, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





THE MARCH OF THE TEN THOUSAND 
Being a Translation of the Anabasis, preceded by a 
Life of XENOPHON. 
By Hl. G. DAKYNS, ILA. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ AND ARYA 


SAMAJ IN THEIR BEARING UPON aii A Study in 
Indian Theism. By Frank Lituimeston, M.A 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Mr. MURRAY has just published a NEW 
NOVEL by 


ANTHONY HOPE 
entitled 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. 











To be obtained from all Booksellers, Libraries, 


and Bookstalls, price 6s. 


JOMIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR AUGUST, 2s. 6d. net. 


EPiIsopEs OF THE Monta. 

Lorp Rosrsery’s Opportunity. By an Old Parlis umentary Hand, 

SHALL THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET RemMAIN Unreaby? (Witha Map.) By 
Arnold White. 

A PLEA FOR RE-OPENING THE Rann. 

Sr. James’ Park. By Austiv Dobsor 

Some Recent Art Sates. By W. Ro a arts, Author of “ Memorials of Christie’s.” 

American Arrairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

A Stupy in Devastation. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D 

New Lieut on SHAKESPEARE. By A. P. Sinnett 

A CENTURY OF PR OSELYTISM. By J. McCabe, Author of “ Twelve Years in a 
Monastery, 

Tue Execu1ton or MarsuHan Ney. 
hassett, Bart. 

Tur Case or THE NETHERLANDS Raitway Company. By Fairplay. 

GREATER Britain, 


London : 





By P. James MacDonnell. 


(Conclusion.) By Sir Rowland Blenuer- 


Works by the late 
Bishop Westcott, D.D. 


New Volume of Charges and Addresses just 
published. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


Crown Svo, 6s, 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* We can recall no book of recent times 
which may he so uly called ‘prophetic’ in its zeal for truth, its moral 
insight, its courageous and far-sighted discussion of practical problems, its 
prefoundly re lig ious spirit, its splendid and inspiring optimism.” 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


The 
Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. New Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, Third Edition. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY 


OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular 


Account of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Churches. Tenth Edition, Pott 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS. Eighth Edition, 10s, 6d, 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. Sixth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORIC FAITH. Short Lectures on 


the Apostles’ Creed. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. John, 
Second Edition, Crown vo, 6s. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR, and other Ser- 


mons. Sccond Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 
THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Thoughts Introduc- 


tory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT IN THE WI Globe 8vo, 5s. [Eve rsle ey Se re¢ 


SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to 


Candidates for Ordination. Crown 8vo, Is, ¢ 


ON SOME POINTS IN THE RELIGIOUS 


OFFICES OF THE UNIVERSITIES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Writings of Bishop Wrstcort, Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. SterHen Puittirs. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. Crown 


Svo, 3d. net. 


Second 





BY “BISHOP WESTCOTT AND 
PROFESSOR HORT, D.D. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Re Right Rev. Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Profes Fs DD. 
Vol. I. TEXT. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, Printed in “ Macmillan Greek,” 
8vo, 10s. net. 


Vol. Il. INTRODUCTION AND APPENDIX. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 


ORIGINAL GREEK, FOR SCHOOLS. The Text Revised by the Right 
_, Bisi ion Westcort, D.D., and ee Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
4s, Pott 8vo, roan, red ec ‘Iges, 5. 6 1,; morocco, gilt edges, 6s, 6d, 
Int int aper E dition, limp calf, 7s. 6d, net. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO,’S_ LIST 
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A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


THE SEVEN HOUSES. 6s. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of “A Man of his Age,” &c. 

The Shefield Telegraph says :—* The story is one of the most stirring and in- 
teresting that the novel reader has had the good fortune recently to meet with. 
It is admirably worked out; its incidents, many of them highly dramatic, are 
presente] with rare vividness and power, and its characters are singularly 
human and attractive.” 

Lloyd's News says :—* Plenty of fighting and deeds of daring mingled with 
cunning tricks aud stratagems, keeping the reader ever alert to see what next 
suall happen to the charming heroine and her friends. This fascinating story 
is most vividly written.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Told with much literary skill.” 


THE WHIRLIGIG. 6s. 
By MAYNE LINDSAY, Author of ‘The Valley of Sapphires,” &c. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—* This brisk and lively story, with its almost incon- 
ceivably rapid action and intricate imbroglio of plot and counterplot, is cleverly 
written and charged with unfailing energy. We read it with a breathless ex- 
citement.” 

The Daily Mail says :—‘ Shows touches of positive genius.” ; 

The Nottingham Guardian says :—‘‘ An admirably written story of adventure, 
crowded with sensational events. It is a fine bit of character study, well con- 
ceived and happily executed.” 





THE COWARD. 6s. 
’ By R, L. JEFFERSON, Author of “A New Ride to Khiva,” &c. 

A story which is likely to make somethivg of a sensation. It might have 
been called “ The Blackmailer,”’ for it will assuredly open the eyes of the man 
in the’street to the scamy side of journalism as his eyes have not often been 
opened before. That such things should beis a public seamlal, and the author has 
done well in writirg this novel, which is not merely a fearless exposure of the 
corruption that exists under apparent prosperity, but is a striking and vivid re- 


presentation of a “ life’? which is all unknown to the general reader. 
THE RED CHANCELLOR. 6s. 
. By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, 
Author of “The Man ‘Trap,’ “The Pride of Life,” &c. 

, Public Opinion says :—‘ A capital book, positively bristling with adventures, 
and wildly exciting.” 

The King says:—* A romance of stirring adventure, excitingly narrated...... 
One of the best reading romances of the season.” 

READY TO-DAY. 


THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON. 
By R. N. STEPHENS, Author of “A Gentleman Player,” &c. 


Mr. R. N. Stephens’ gift of dramatic presentment is so great that to read 
one of his novels is like seeing a play being acted before us on the boards. It 
is all so vivid, so strong in situations, and so full of movement, that one is not 
surprised to hear that it was as a play-writer that he made his first success. 
His new novel, ** The Contineutal Dragooy,”’ has already been a huge success 
in America; the scenes shifting with astonishiug rapidity, incident following 
incident, and surprise following close on the heels of surprise. 


ING 3s. 6d. 




















THE WORLD’S FINGER. 
By T. W. HANSHEW, 


* Readers who pride themselves upon their skill in solving mysteries will have 
plenty of scope for the exercise of their talents in ‘‘ The World’s Finger.” Since 
Poe wrote ‘“‘ The Crime in the Rue Morgue” nothing more gruesome or more 
inexplicable has been put upon paper than the murder of the Deatit Head 
Woman in Hoxton, followed as it was almost immediately by a second and 
more mysterious crime. And in this case the explanation is as astounding as 





ADELIN’ SERGEANT’S NEW STORY. 
MY LADY’S DIAMONDS. 3s. 6d. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ** The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &e. 
The Scotsman says:—‘‘A strong, ably constructed story, written with its 
writer's well-known ability in making the most of a theme like this, und it 
should be enjoyed by any who take it up.” 





MR. BERNARD BROWN. 3s. Gd. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of *‘ The Survivor,” &c., &e. 

The Birminghain Gazetie says :—‘ Mr. Oppenheim is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest story-tellers of the day ; his imagination is unbounded, his characters 
powerfully drawn, his plots well thought out and cleverly developed with due 
regard to probability, while his wide knowledge of the world and of men gives 
to his romances a distinction whicia raises them above the ordinary tale of 
romantic adventure, crime, and intrigue.” 

Lloyd's News says :—* Mr. Oppenheim occupies a place in the very fore rank 
of writers of sensational fiction. Nothing [in this story] for a moment 
oversteps the bounds of probability, the air of truth giving the story a 
fascination for even the most hardened reader of sensational fiction.” 

A MODERN SLAVE DEALER. 3s. Gd. 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 
Author of “ Seiiorita Montenar,” ‘‘For the Rebel Cause,” &e. 

The author of ‘‘ A Modern Slave Dealer ’’ threatens te run Mr. Guy Boothby 
very close in the matter of popularity. His revelation in regard to the extent 
to which the vile traflic in flesh and blood is carried on form the basis of a 
story that breaks entirely fresh ground, and is as absolutely novel in treatment 
as it is exciting in subject. : ae 
A STIRRING SENSATION STORY. 

s 
NINETEEN THOVSAND POUNDS... 2s. 
By BURFORD DELANNOY. 

The Rock says :—‘‘ The reader is rushed along amid the excitement. ‘ Nine- 
teen Thousand Pounds’ places the author in the very front rank of the writers 
ot sensational stories—quite on a level with Hugh Conway and Fergus Hume,” 
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THE BEST AND MOST WIDELy 


GUIDE-BOOKSsS, 


Ward, Lock, & Co.’s 


NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS 


They are superbly Illustrated, contain excellent Maps and Plans 


on good paper, and are of handy 


“These excellent guide-books possess a value and freshness that cannot bg 
said to attach to similar productions.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Better guide-books at the price one could not wish for.”—G@raphic, 

“There are no holiday guide-books that we can more cordially recommen(,” 


—Schoolmaster, 


Tiese Books are not only Guides in the best sense of the word, tut 
useful and dainty souvenirs. 
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